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ABSTRACT 

The 3 research topics examined in this report are 
identified as crucially important by the 1970 Man in the North Inuvik 
conference, Eskimo, Indian, and Metis residents of the North comprise 
2/3 of the conference participants. .The first 2 reports are on 
applied research projects, the first dealing with some practical ways 
to apply the concept of community-guided education, the second with 
training northern native teachers. The third report is a study of 
southern teacher preparation for professional teaching in the North. 
Three conclusions appear most significant for the present stage of 
northern education: (1) while official directives concerning northern 
education seem to be promising, very often they lack comprehension 
from the administrators, the teaching staffs, and concerned 
populations; (2) local committees must have well-defined 
responsibilities in the selection, hiring, transfer, and dismissal of 
teachers; and (3) efforts to post native teachers to the elementary 
grades should not exclude new and imaginative formulas that depart 
from the sempiternal tendency to accommodate northern elementary 
teacher training to the already existing standards and procedures of 
the South. (HEC) 
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FOREWORD 



Three research topics had been identified as crucially important by 
the Inuvik Conference of 1970. Two-thirds of the conference 
participants were Eskimo, Indian, and Metis residents of the Nort i.l 
The Man in the North project undertook to examine these topics, 
which are reported on here. The first two reports are on projects 
essentially of the applied research type, the first of which deals 
with some practical ways to apply the concept of community-guided 
education." (in-^-flve^ northern native communities), the second, with 
training northern native teachers (in three native northern 
communities). The third report is a study on the preparation of 
southern teachers for professional teaching in the North. 

As with its other major enterprises, MIN gave the responsibility 
for the three studies to a Task Force made tip of an equal number of 
native northerners and of other competent northern specialists. They 
had fruitful cooperation from the education authorities both in the 
Northwest Territories and in Quebec. Without this cooperation the 
work could not have been accomplished* 

I want to en;)hasize this cooperation and thank those who 
assured it. In the following reports, some observations and^findings 
might be interpreted as critical of the education authorities as 
such. They are not. They must be taken as a contribution to the 
improvement of the northern school system, within a process that is 
already officially encouraged by policies enunciated by the educa- 
tion authorities themselves. The open-mindedness shown by these 
authorities in cooperating morally, technically, and financially with 
the project is a tribute to their understanding and sincerity.' And 
so we are confident these reports will help them, as well as the 
native clients of the northern school system, to make yet another 
step forward and in the right direction. 

The members of the Task Force fully deserve thanks for the time, 
energy, advice, and guidelines they contributed, in spite of their 
already heavy load of responsibilities in their respective 
professional duties. 

Eric Gourdeau 

Director, Man in the North Project 
Montreal, January 1973 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO REPORTS ONE AND TWO 



A little bit of history 

The rian in the North Inuvik Conference of 1970 discussed a series 
of important issues in northern community development. In the 
field of formal school education the participants identified lack 
of community involvement as being a crucially important problem; 
in order to overcome the situation, two types of action were 
needed:- 

. the use of senior native citizens in the school where 
their teaching could assure cultural continuity, thus at 
least partly bridging the gap that the school creates 
between the native child and his community 

. the use of native teachers, especially in the lower grades 
of the school, to favor the child* s development in a 
context permitting him to be linguistically and culturally 
understood. 

The MIN staff decided to engage in two applied research projects 
which would experiment with practical formulas designed to meet 
these legitimate and pedagogically valid objectives. Much in-house 
preliminary planning followed, coupled with a series of consulta- 
tions both in the South and in the North. These culminated in a 
meeting of Northerners and northern education specialists in 
Edmonton at the end of April 1971, a meeting convoked with a view 
to seeking advice and assuring that the two projects were not- 
duplicating any similar enterprise in the field of northern 
education. 

This meeting led to the setting up of a Task Force which 
would assume the responsibility for the projects. Its members 
were recruited from among the best qualified, in consultation 
with northern native organizations in Canada and with governments 
and universities in Alaska and Canada. The final selection was:- 

Barquist, Rose (Washington, northern education specialist) 
Brown, Doug (Montreal, Man in the North project) 
Dyer, Audie (Fort Smith, Director, Northwest Territories 
Teacher Education Program) 
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Gardlund, Sarah--Ann (Aklavik, Chairman, Aklavik School 
Committee) 

Kelley, Jonah (Frobisher Bay, CBC Northern Service; Eskimo 

University Group 
Kerr, Moose (Ottawa, Chief, Northern Science Research Group 

DIAND) * 
— Menarik, KlijaOMontreal, Vice-President, Inuit Taparissat; 

CBC Northern Service) 
Moss-rDavies , Jeela (Frobisher Bay, CBC Northern Service, 

Frobisher Bay Hamlet Council) 
Murphy, D,M, (Fairbanks, Director, Alaska Rural Teacher 

Training Corps) 

Renaud, Andre, OMI (Saskatoon, Director, Indian and Northern 

Education Program, University of Saskatchewan) 
Tizya, Rosalee (Inuvik) 

Tobac, Addy (Fort Good Hope, University of Canada North; 

COPE; University of Calgary student) 
Wah-shee, James (Yellowknife, President, Indian Brotherhood 

of the Northwest Territories). 

Six of the Task Force members had been participants at the MIN 
Conference on Community Development at Inuvik. The six others 
became involved either through their role in representing the 
interests of native organizations or through their experience in 
northern education programs. Six of the twelve members were 
native northerners , and each of them was endowed with considerable 
experience and knowledge in the field of northern and cross- 
cultural education. 

The coordinator of the Task Force was Doug Brown, and -the 
field reporter was Rosalee Tizya. 

In order to feed the Task Force with information on practical 
aspects for the implementation of the experiment, the coordinator 
held another round of consultations in September 1971 with native 
groups and governmental authorities in the Northwest Territories, 
to elicit their suggestions concerning the experimental sites to 
be chosen and other matters related to the projects. 

The first formal meeting of the Task Force took place in 
Edmonton, 4-5 November 1971, Where the final design of the experi- 
ments was fixed: sites of experimentation, fundamental criteria, 
procedures, and so on. The coordinator of the Task Force for the 
two experiments was left free to modify the details as the process 
of local consultation developed. 
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The local consultations were made by the coordinator and the 
field reporter from 6 November to 10 December at Sites,!, II, and 
III. They consisted of a series of meetings with the local 
communities, and with the local and regional educational staffs. 

In the two other sf tes lOcal consultations took place at a 
later date in view of special circumstances that are explained 
below. 

At the second meeting of the Task Force, held in Montreal at 
the conclusion of the MIN experiments, the members participated in 
an overall evaluation. (Their assessments on the subject of 
community-guided education and on the subject of apprentice 
teacher training are reported on separately at the end of Report 
One and Report Two respectively.) 

During this second formal meeting of the Task Force, the 
members also discussed some implications of the experiments and 
they came to a series of observations and recommendations on the 
whole subject of cross-cultural education in the North, incorpora- 
ted in the Epilogue. 

At Sites I, II, and III, all t., ^ in . the MacKenzie region, the 
MIN community-guided education^ experiment went on parallel to the 
apprentice teachers experiment. At Sites IV and V, only the 
community-guided experiment was conducted by MIN. 

In spite-of— the fact that there were- only two formal meetings 
of the Task Force, .the coordinator, the field reporter, and MIN 
were in constant contact with individual members, hy phone, by 
exchange of correspondence, and through visits. 



2. The term community-guided education refers here to initiating 
students to the knowledge of and skills in his natural environment, 
the planning and the teaching of which are assumed by the local 
community and the people it designates. 
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REPORT ONE: 
COi«lUNITY-GUIDED EDUCATION 

^ ' 1. GENERAL REMARKS 

The specific objective 

The specific objective of this applied research project was to 
evaluate some practical foraulas developed for communlty-gulded 
education at the local level In five native communities of the 
Canadian North. 

As the General Introduction points out» the vhole Idea of 
this research was launched at the ^m In the North Inuvlk Confer- 
ence, November 1970, • where the delegates^ the anajorlty of whom 
.were native northerners, Identified as a major block In the native 
education process the fact that the native adults, especially old 
people, were completely left out of school education* They 
expressed the firm conviction that , should the older native people 
be Involved In the school educatl(*n process, part of the gap 
created between generations by thci school would be fllle<!* • 

When the native child starts schooling at the age of six, he 
Is In fact Invited by the school system Itself to reject the way 
of thinking, the way of behaving, and the general philosophy that 
his group has developed. The conflict ^at he han to live through 
within himself Is a most serious one* He Is asked to choose 
between his group and his parents' views on one hand, and on the 
other hand, the views and motivr.tlons of the dominant so^^dety of 
Canada, ;represented by the teacher and indeed by the whole school 
system* . In the process the native child unavoidably loses pride 
In his oyn people and In his own Identity* The repercussions are 
not limited to the child; the parents and the vhole community are 
al.so affected* — - 

The advantage of communlty-^gulded education is very obvious 
in such a situation* If young children newly introduced to the 
school system can see that representatives of their communities 
play a meaningful role within the school curriculum, they will 
surely feel more at ease and less disturbed* And if cultural 
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elements which refer to their own northern human and biophysical 
environment are recognized as an important part of their curricu- 
lum, this of bourse will mean to them that their national identity 
is something worthwhile. 

Another dimension of the community-guided approach to school- 
ing is that it permits the community as such to be interested in 
the learning process in which their children are invited to take 
part. The school concept itself is a relatively new one for native 
northerners and, unless they play a significant role in it, they 
will not provide the general and comprehensive support that is 
expected by^ the ^school from any community which it is interested in 
serving. 

The local school in the North can and must adopt new approach- 
es that will take into account the special nature of the native 
environment in the Canadian North and, in fact, this process has 
started in the Northwest Territories and in New Quebec. It is more 
and more widely accepted that not only must the child be permitted 
to express himself in his own language, but ways to ensure that 
he is understood by the personnel of the school (and vice versa) 
must be found. New curricula are being developed, especially in the 
Northwest Territories, to take into account the immediate environ- 
ment of the native child and to lase teaching on this environment. 

These innovations indicate that a certain amount of progress 
has been made in recent years in the field of northern native 
education, but the practical involvement of the community at large 
in the school system has not yet found a systematic way to express 
itself, especially in the Western Arctic and in northern communi- 
ties where the White population is particularly large. Some 
efforts have been made to ensure such an involvement, but with very 
little success. It is not easy to find practical ways of 
significantly involving the local population in the school system, 
in spite of the fact that northern school authorities manifest more 
and more clearly their desire to see it happen. 



The criteria used 



In order to meet the objective of testing some practical ways to 
involve native communities in local school education, and to 
evaluate the value of such practices, the Man in the North 



Task Force on Education set up some precise criteria to judge the 
success of any formula In^lementedc These criteria were:- 

• to give northern native children, through the school, a 
better knowledge of their history, of their forefathers, 
and of their culture 

. to stimulate northern native school children's pride in 
what they are 

• to increase the interest of the local community in the 
school 

. to encourage the local native residents to become involved 
in planning, implementing, and assessing school curriculum 
programs 

• to enhance the interest of the school staff in community- 
guided education* 

These criteria are not new ones» neither in the Northwest Territor- 
ies nor in New Quebec. where they can be said to be more than 
implicitly contained in the official overall approach to education* 
It is not surprising then that the education authorities gave their 
support and help to the ^fIN commimlty-guided education experiment 
and showed a real interest in its eventual results* 



Places selected 

One example of official interest was displayed when the five 
experiment sites were selected* In these places the process of 
setting up new structures favoring the implementation of official 
policies regarding local participation was less advanced than in 
other places in the Canadian Norths and the authorities of the 
education system felt that the MIN experiment in these places 
could help* 

Table 1 gives some general information on the location of each 
site selected and on some pertinent aspects of the situation that 
prevailed in each of them when the MIN experiment started. 

These sites were chosen, among other reasons^ because they 
represented a good cross-section of the northern native communities: 
the non-native population represents only around 5Z in four of them, 
while Site IV, a major supply, service, and communications center. 
Is one-third non-native* It can be seen that no matter how high the 
relative percentage of natives is in a community, the language of 
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instruction at school remains the language of the dominant society 
of Canada. Site IV is an exception, as the Quebec school (and all the 
provincial schools for the Inuit of Northern Quebec since 1965) 
has the Eskimo language as the language of instruction at the 
kindergarten and Grades 1 and 2 levels. 

The table also shows recent efforts in the Northwest 
Territories to establish classes in which vernacular languages 
are taught as subjects. 

Another remark about Table 1 concerns the languages spoken by 
the native people in the experimental sites. At Sites II and III 
English is used quite extensively by the children aiid by some 
adults, though there are people of all ages who still understand 
their native tongue. In the three other sites, the native language 
is still the main language used by the autochthons in the community 
and, in some cases, the only language spoken at home. 



Local organizations involved 

In each of the five selected sites the MIN project interacted with 
three main local structures: the local administrative body, the 
school administrative body (principal and staff), and the school 
committee. 

Generally there are two types of local administrative bodies 
in a native community. One is the band council or the Eskimo 
council (northern Quebec) whose members are elected by the native 
population; the other is the municipal structure set \ip by the 
Department of Local Government of the Northwest Territories. The 
latter corresponds to a municipal council in the South and its 
ultimate legal status is a town council; none of the five experi- 
mental sites had reached that level. Three were still at the 
lowest step of municipal status, settlement council; two had 
reached the second step, hamlet council. 

The local school administrative staff is directly employed by 
the government of the Northwest Territories in four of the five MIN 
experimental sites; in Site V the government of Canada and the 
government of Quebec are the employers. The local population has 
nothing to say in the selection of these staffs, though it is the 
expressed intention of the various governments that eventually 
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school committees should be involved in the process, to a degree 
as yet unstated. Because of their key role in local education 
the principal and his staff are first-hand observers of any 
experiment in local education. They are the ones who can feel 
the immediate impact on their students and on the school atmo- 
sphere of any new initiative taken in the school. 

The local school committee is a structure envisaged for each 
northern community, as part of the policy of both the Northwest 
Territories' government and the government of Quebec. Looked to 
as an important mechanism for the involvement of the community In 
the learning process, it is still in its infancy and established 
only in a certain number of northern communities. Its responsi- 
bilities do not yet extend to the hiring or dismissal of the 
teachers, the general content of the school curriculum, or 
financial responsibility for the school's budget. 

The formation of a local school committee is normally 
initiated by the principal of the school who calls on the communi- 
ty to elect the committee members. 

In two of the five sites (Sites IV and V) there already 
existed a school committee at. the inception of the MIN experiment; 
in the three other sites the MIN experiment brought about the 
setting up of the committee. 
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2. DESCRIPTION OF THE EXPERIMENT 



Site I 

A. Preparation ^ 

Although settlement councillors, band councillors, and community 
association members expressed their support for the MIN field study 
idea, none of these groups felt ready to take direct responsibility 
for the project, since most of their time and energy was already 
cotmnitted to other established community activities. It was "felt 
that a separate group should be established to act as a school 
committee. However, both the Settlfement Council Chairman and the 
Settlement Manager did offer to make technical advice on administra- 
tive matters available to the school committee if this could be 
helpful. 

An ad hoc school committee was then formed by a group of 
persons interested in the project, with the idea that this commit- 
tee would act as a starter in the short run, but could and should 
be expanded to include any and all community persons having a 
special interest in education. The members of the committee 
included the school principal (recognized by the local residents 
as a source of technical advice) and four native persons (two 
Slavey Indians, two Eskimos), with the positions of chairman and 
secretary-treasurer being held by the native members. The 
immediate interests of the group were centered on involving local 
native residents in:- 

. telling old stories and legends to small children 
. teaching native northern handicrafts to older children, and 
. choosing apprentice teachers (this decision was based on 
the recommendation of the chairman of the school committee) 
for the apprentice teacher experiment (see Report Two on 
apprentice teachers, below). 

B. Organization 

Tlie formal school committee began with a small group of interested 
persons (three Indians, three Eskimos, two Whites), who decided 
after several public meetings to act as a steering committee in 
order to get the community-guided education project started. 
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It was agreed that other Interested persons from the 
different local culture groups should be asked to join this first 
committee, and that anyone interested in it would be welcome to 
take part in its activities. The steering committee began by 
planning a few community-guided teaching activities and selecting 
four of its members and two other community people as community 
teachers for the first few weeks of the program. 

After the first two weeks of community-guided teaching another 
public meeting was held to explain what had been done and to form- 
ally elect an executive. The meeting was attended by about thixty^ 
people, including Eskimos, Indians, and White members of the 
community. The acting chairman of the steering committee, an 
Indian, was elected chairman of the school committee, while an 
Eskimo was elected secretary-treasurer. Community-guided teachers 
explained their experience, education problems were discussed, and 
a request for local support of the committee was made by the chair- 
man. Translation of the meeting into native languages was done as 
needed. A suggestion was made that the Settlement Council be kept 
fully informed of the school committee^s activities, and there was 
some discussion of how money matters should be handled. 

The school committee remained a mixed group of mostly Indians 
and Eskimos throughout the project, but its meetings were attended 
on most occasions by the Settlement Council Manager and various 
teachers. Open meetings of the school committee took place every 
two weeks, usually in the school. 

Individual members of the co;mnunity were encouraged to take 
part in school committee meetings and activities. The Settlement 
Council members, although too occupied with housing, public works, 
and other economic matters to be active in the school committee, 
received information of its activities through the school committee 
chairman who reported to Settlement Council meetings from time to 
time. Attendance at school committee meetings varied widely 
depending on how many people were available; some meetings brought 
only a handful of people, while others attracted up to thirty 
persons. Community teachers who had done teaching for the school 
committee usually came to its meetings to discuss their teaching 
activities. 

The school principal was elected to the school committee, and 
although he was not In an executive position, he played an important 
part in providing technical information and fitting the community- 
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guided teaching activities into the school program. Teachers 
were not on the school committee executive and planning group » but 
attended meetings freely and were very vocal in presenting their 
ideas. The MIN apprentice teacher and cooperating teacher 
participated in some school committee meetings and brought samples 
of their classes work to show to the committee members, explaining 
also what was involved in team- teaching. 

C. Planning 

Community-guided teaching took place two or three times per week, 
taking half an hour for each activity depending on what age group 
of children was taught. Many classes in the school participated. 
In the first few weeks a number of problems were met with, due to 
lack of careful planning. Some examples are:- 

. some community teachers came late for their lessons 
. some community teachers could not teach when they were 

supposed to because of sickness cr because they were out 

in the bush 

. some community people came to teach in the school when they 

were not expected 
. there was some confusion over which persons were supposed to 

teach which lessons 
. some community teachers took a lot more time with their 

lessons than had been provided for in the school timetable. 

The following guidelines were suggested by the principal. If a 
course is to be taught, then the education committee should ask:- 

. what is to be taught? 
. how long will it take? 
. who will teach it? 

. what children (what age level) will be taught? 
. how much will the person be paid? 
. where will the money come from? 

. what materials are needed, how much will they cost, and who 
will be responsible for buying them? 

D. Content 

At the beginning of the MIN project, the school committee drew up 
the following list of the kinds of things it wanted taught by 
community teachers to the children:- 
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tanning skins 
trapping 

skinning animals 

sewing hides 

beading 

embroidery 

making sinew 

operating skidoos and 

fixing them 



storytelling, Eskimo and Indian 

legends 

hunting 

making babiche out of hides 
native foods 

whip-braiding, whip games 
making dog harness and collars 
making snowshoes 
survival on the land . 



The teaching of the community teachers did in fact include the 
following-things:- ^ 



. storytelling to children in lower grades by older people, 
both Indians and Eskimos (in the native language, with 
English translation) 

. sewing duffel linings for boots and mocassins (Grade 4 girls) 

. whip-braiding (Grade 4 boys) 

. a series of lessons on the muskrat and techniques for muskrat 
trapping, done by a student of the adult education center 
(also member of school committee) for older children 

. a series of lessons on muskrat trapping for Grade 3, taught 
■by a member of the school committee 

. field trips into the bush for children to learn about trap- 
ping, involving various age groups. 



E. Payment of community teachers ^ location and t eaching methods . 

Of all the MIN study sites, it was at Site I where the 
question of paying community teachers was the most important prob- 
lem. Within the first month of the MIN project it became clear 
that there would not be enough money in the school committee's 
budget to cover the cost of paying fees to all conmiunity teachers 
as required by the program. The community teachers* fees had been 
fixed at $5 per hour, but some community teachers had taken more 
time than had been planned for them, and more local people had 
become involved in community-guided teaching than had been expected. 

Another problem concerning money was that some regular 
certified teachers protested strongly against paying money to 
community teachers, because they had been bringing local people 
into their classrooms on a voluntary basis afid they felt that they 
would lose volunteers if the people got the idea that they should be 
paid for coming to teach in the school. Some of the local people 
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did feel that it was only fair that they also be paid for teaching, 
since the regular school teachers received good salaries for their 
teaching activities". Also some local people thought that receiving 
payment for community-guided teaching was a good way for the school 
committee to recognize that community-guided teaching has educa- 
tional value, and that community teachers do have to give up their 
free '^rime' to be of service to the school and the community. 

In the case of the older people, it was. thought especially 
important that they be paid for community-guided teaching since 
their sources of income are very limited. 

Although the principal could have obtained extra money for 
paying community-guided teachers from the Northwest Territories 
Department of Education, this was not done. After much debate over 
the matter, and some hard feelings, the committee decided to 
compromise with those regular teachers who strongly opposed the 
idea of community-guided teachers being paid for their services. 
The entire school committee budget was used to pay, at the rate of 
$4 per hour, all community-guided teachers who had worked in the 
school so far, and the committee agreed to carry on with community- 
guided teaching on a voluntary basis', through the rest of the three- 
month MIN project period . 

In general, community-guided teaching took place in the school 
except for field trips. Some community-guided teaching was oral: 
storytelling, explaining, or discussion between the comtbunity 
teacher and the children; but most community-guided teaching was 
supplemented by drawing pictures, making models of scenes described 
by the community teacher (for example, a model of a ratting camp) ^ 
demonstrating how to make something (like whip-braiding), observing 
something (like muskrat skinning) , doing class projects (such as 
handicrafts, cooking), and so on. 

By the end of the project, the school committee had made the 
following plan of community-guided teaching activities for the 
following school year, based on the way of life of the local people 
at different seasons of the year, with a view to sending it to the 
authorities for approval and funding. 
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TABLE 2 

PROPOSED PROCR/iM FOR COMMUNITY TEACHING 1972-73, SITE I 



Course 


Class 


Length 


Total teacher 


Term 






(hours) 


hours 


(month) 


Loucheux l3ngu3ge 


Gr 1 


60 


OU 


all year 


i!#sK.xiuo xangusgc 








(Sept-June) 


or i 


OU 


60 


all year 




4m 






(Sept-June) 




e 

d 


15 


Fall 




Gr 3 






(Sept) 




Gr 4 








Gr 3 


2J 


5 


Fall 


JJCOU W V/ 1. ^ 


Gr 3 






(Oct-Nov) 


Gr 3 


10 


20 


Winter 


Square dancing 


Gr 3 


5 


1.0 


Winter 




Gr 3 






Introduction to 


Gr 3 


5 


10 


Spring 


ratting (lecture) 


Gr 3 






Making bannock 


Gr 4 


21 


21 


Winter 


History of the 


Gr 3 


2i 


7i 


Spring 


settlement 


• Gr 3 
Gr 4 






Rabbit snaring 


Gr 4 
Gr 5 
Gr 6 


5 


15 


Fall 


Preparing rat skins 


Gr 4 


5 


15 


Spring 




Gr 5 








Gr 6 








Whip -making 


Gr 4 (boys) 


5 


5 


Winter 


Duffel -making 










(slippers) 


Gr 4 (girls) 5 


5 


Winter 


Setting nets 


Gr 5 


10 


20 


Fall 


(fall fishing) 


Gr 6 








Snovshoe'-maklng 


Gr 5 
Gr 6 


5 


10 


Winter 



Continued 



* Fishing through the ice. 
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Course 

Gun care, handling 

safety 
Making mukluks 

Making dog harness 

Drum dancing 

Small game fall 
hunting 
Herring fishing 

Fine fur trapping 

Northern games 

Practical preparation 

for hunting 
Setting and tending 

muskrat traps 
Water safety 



Class 


Length 


Total teacher 


Term 




(hours) 


hours 


(month) 


Gr.5 


5 


10 


Spring 


Gr 6 






(May- June) 


Gr 5 (girls) 10 


20 


Winter 


Gr 6 (girls) 






Gr 5 (boys) 


10 


20 


Winter 


Gr 6 (boys) 








Gr 5 


10 


20 


Fall . 


Gr 6 






(Dec) 


Gr 6, 7 


10 


20 


Fall 


Gr 7, 8 


10 


20 


(Dec) 


Gr 6, 7 


5 


10 


Fall 


Gr 7, 8 






(Oct-Nov) 


Gr 6, 7 


5 


10 


Fall 


Gr 7, 8 






(Nov-Dec) 


Gr 6, 7 


5 


10 


Winter . 


Gr 7, 8 






(Jan-Feb) 


Gr 6, 7 


5 


10 


Winter 


Gr 7, 8 






(March) 


Gr 6, 7 


10 


20 


Spring 


Gr 7, 8 






(April) 


Gr 6, 7 


5 


10 


Spring 


Gr 7, 8 






(May-June) 
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Site II 



A, Preparation 

At this site too it was felt that a special committee should be 
set up to deal with education since the existing citizens* organiza- 
tions were already busy with particular projects in local economic 
development, local government, and recreation. However, in this 
case the co-chairman of the Settlement Council, who vas also Band 
Chief, became chairman of the education committee. Other members 
of the committee included the cooperating teacher, the apprentice 
teacher, one of the local native teacher assistants, and a number 
of interested community meetings, but all agreed that the 
executive members of the committee should be native persons: members 
of the school staff could be useful primarily in providing technical 
help in coordinating the committee's activities* The committee *s 
immediate interests seemed to be in the area of traditional handi* 
crafts, cooking, and sewing. 



B. Organization 

After a number of public meetings at which the ideas of the MIN 
program were explained and discussed, a school committee was set 
up. The chairman and secretary--treasurer of this committee both 
were local Indians. The school committee chairman was also Band 
Chief and co-chairman of the Settles^ent Council. The committee 
met every two weeks, usually in private homes. Meetings were 
open to the public, but attendance varied from six or eight 
persons to fifteen or more, and most meetings were held in English. 
Special events to inform the public t>f the school program, such as 
the display of children's work, the traditional feast given to the 
community by the school, and so on, attracted as many as 400 
community people. 

The Settlement Council was kept informed of school committee 
activities by the school committee chairman, also co-chairman of 
the Settlement Council. Members of the community were encouraged 
to attend school committee meetings (in fact, as at other study 
sites, membership was open to anyone unconditionally), and special 
displays and social events were organized by the comnittee to draw 
the attention of the community to education. Persons who had been 
chosen by the school committee as community teachers sometimes 
attended committee meetings to discuss their teaching activities 
with committee inembers. 
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Although the principal was not a iwember of the school commit- 
tee executive, he attended its meetings and played a very 
important role in providing technical advice, helping to set up 
time-tables for community-guided classes and getting necessary 
money and materials from the Department of Education for community- 
guided teaching activities. He was especially important in keeping 
teachers informed of the project and in ensuring the cooperation of 
the school staff. 

One teacher, the MIN cooperating teacher, was on the original 
school committee group and participated in all school committee 
events and meetings* Several other teachers attended some meetings, 
and one native assistant teacher was quite active in regularly 
recording the response of the community to the MIN project. Most 
classes made some contribution to the traditional feast and display 
held at the end of the MIN program, which was sponsored by the 
school committee and organized largely by tHe MIH apprentice teacher. 



C. Planning 

Community-guided teaching took place several times a week and most 
classes were involved at some time" during the three-month project 
period. Usually both boys and girls participated In the same 
activities. The committee began by planning for tvo^eek periods. 
During the project the original budget provided by MIN was quickly 
used up; the coimnittee then drew up a proposal for continued 
funding for community-guided teaching to cover the rest of the 
current school year, and the money was obtained from the Northwest 
Territories Department of Education. The school committee was 
responsible mainly for deciding i*at things should be taught, and 
for choosing community teachers. The principal located suitable 
classes In the school where the activities could be carried out, 
and took care of financing materials through the school budget. 

Content 

At the beginning of the MIN project, the school committee drew up 
the following list of suggestions for things to be taught by 
community people to the children 
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. cooking native foods (for 
example bannock, fish, caribou) 

. sewing and beading 

. old Indian people explaining 
how the treaty was signed and 
what it meant 

• drum dancing 

. tanning of skins 
. trapping 

. skinning of animals 

• making snowshoes 



• braiding dog whips 

. how to survive in the bush 
. use of tape-recorder to 

collect stories from older 

native people 

• skl-doo operation and 
maintenance 

• storytelling 

• hunting 

• making bablche from hides • 



During the MIN project^the_comraunlty teachers taught the following 
things 

• making snowshoes , demonstrated to groups of children. Grades 
1, 2, 3 

• sewing duffel slippers, fancy embroidery. Grades 5, 7, 8 

• cooking. Grades 3, 4 
beading. Grades 4, 5, 6 

. whlp-*raaklng. Grade 4 

• history of the local region, with old photoj-raphs as a 
teacher aid. Grade 3 

• Indian drum-making. Grade 3 

. field trips to learn about hunting and trapping^ various grades 

• Loucheux language. Grade 3 

• attempts to collect legends and music on tape (failed through 
lack of reliable equipment) 

• at the end of' the MIN project a traditional feast and display 
of the children's work was organized by the school committee 
for the parents. Older boys went on a caribou hunt to get 
enough meat, and cooking Indian foods was done by the girls. 
All classes put on Indian handicraft displays. About 400 
persons of all ages attended. 

At the end of the project the school committee members made some 
suggestions of things which could be taught by community people 
to the children in the future:- 



. tentmaklng 

. oldtlme music and dancing 
. tanning hides. 
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£• Payment of community teachers ^ location and teachlng^ methods 



When the original school committee budget had all been used up for 
paying community teachers (at the rate of $5 per hour), the school 
committee decided to obtain enough money from the Northwest 
Territories Department of Education to allow it to go on paying 
community teachers right through to the end of the school year. 
With the support of the school committee, the principal made a 
request to the regional superintendent for the necessary money, 
and enough money was granted to last to the end of the current 
school year. 



Cornmunity-guided activities which required materials bought 
through the school usually took place in the school. Some activities 
requiring natural materials took place in the community teacher's 
home. Some consnunity teachers prefarred to teach in their homes 
because it was more convenient for them or because they felt more 
relaxed at home than at school. Some community-guided teaching 
was storytelling or discussion, some was demonstration, and much 
of it required that the children do or make sotpething that had 
been demonstrated to them by the community teacher (for example, 
handicrafts). A number of field-trips were carried out in or 
around the settlement and one group of older boys was taken on a 
hunting trip to get caribou for the school community feast. 
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Site III 

A» Preparation and organization 

As In the two previous cases, there was not a previously-establish- 
ed local agency which could assume direct responsibility for 
managing the MIN education study on site, and it was therefore 
suggested that a special committee be set up for this. The decision 
about forming a school committee was made at a large public meeting 
and the selection of the six committee members and chairman was 
made by the community people present with the help and guidance of 
the Settlement Council chairman (also Chief of the Indian Band), 
and the Settlement and Band Councillors, The person chosen as 
school committee chairman was also Sub-Chief of the Band and had a 
known interest in education matters: an assistant teacher at the 
local adult education center was chosen as a secretary-treasurer. 
The other committee members chosen were older people of the 
community. The school principal, after first having sponsored the 
idea of a school committee which would include participation of 
teachers, later decided that members of the staff should not have 
any direct involvement with the school committee, and that the 
committee should be left completely on its own to make its plans 
and present its requests to the principal regarding community- 
guided teaching. 

His idea was to ensure that the committee would depend on the 
ideas and work of local native residents; he did make clear 
however that he would cooperate with the committee providing that 
the committee came to him with well-planned proposals. None of the 
teachers participated in school committee meetings. 

The secretary-treasurer was responsible for money and for 
getting materials required by community teachers. Meetings took 
place once every two weeks and were conducted entirely in the 
Slavey language, except for some translation when English-speaking 
visitors were present. All meetings took place in the home of the 
committee chairman and most meetings involved only up to ten or 
twelve persons at the most. People chosen by the school committee 
as community teachers usually attended meetings along with the 
original committee members. 
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Planning 



The school committee planned for two-week periods and its immediat 
interests centered on native handicrafts, processing animal skins, 
and various practical skills and tools associated with hunting, 
trapping, and fishing, but the activities it chose actually took 
longer because of delays in getting materials and because one of 
the community teachers was sick for a time. Community-guided 
teaching took place twice a week, and was held during the last 
scheduled class of , the day so that children could work on projects 
longer than the lesson time if they wished. Most classes were 
divided into a boys* group and a girls* group. Most of the 
community-guided teaching planned by the committee took place in 
only one class of the school and involved only the oldest children 
The idea here was to give the older children a chance to learn 
about their traditional native skills before they went away to a 
hostel school. In addition, the committee paid for a community- 
guided teacher brought into another class by a regular teacher'. 
This committee found the three-month project period too short for 
it to carry out the many projects it wanted to do, because each 
project was quite difficult and time-consuming. 



C. Content 

At the beginning of the MIN project, the school committee drew up 
the following list of the kinds of things it wanted taught by 
community people to the children;- 

. skinning animals 

. setting fish nets 

.how to camprin the bush 

. making and using snowshoes 

. hunting and tracking different animals 

• how to set snares 

. how to make a tobbogan 

. how to make a dog harness 

. how to make a chisel 

. how to make a drum 

. activities for young children 

. oldtime stories, drum dancing 

. singing, hand games, oldtime games . 
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During the MIN project the community teachers taught the following 
things: - 

. making snowshoes frames. Grades 7, 8 (boys) 
. making babiche and weaving web for snowshoes, Grades 7, 8 
(girls) 

. Slave language. Grades 3, 4 

. tanning caribou hides, Grades 3, 4 

. Indian sewing and beading. Grades 3, 4 (girls) 

. survival in the bush. Grades 3, 4 (boys). 

At the end of the project the school committee members suggested 
the following things for future community-guided teaching:- 

. making mukluks (girls) 
. making toboggans (boys). 

D. Payment of community teachers, l o cation an d teachii g methods 

Because the MIN education project started later in this community 
and involved fewer community teachers, the school committee's 
budget for paying teachers was used up more slowly than at the 
other study sites. One problem which did occur, however, was that 
sometimes a community person would be asked by a classroom teacher 
to teach in the school without the knowledge of the school 
committee, and then would be sent to the school committee for 
payment. This made it hard for the school committee to keep track 
of exactly how much it owed to local people for community-guided 
teaching, and how much money was left for future activities. No 
money was provided by the school in support of community-guided 
teaching and very little, if any, for materials; the school 
committee had little money to work with and had to plan its expenses 
very carefully. Community teachers were not paid by the hour, but 
were paid $5 per lesson no matter how long it took. Community- 
guided teachers' lessons were scheduled for the last hour of the 
afternoon so that community teachers and children could continue to 
work on projects on their ovm time if they wished. 

All community-guided teaching took place in the community 
[] rather than in the school. Part of the program'^took place in the 
homes of community teachers or school committee members. Before 
the end of the program the school committee found a vacant house 
they could use for community-guided teaching. This required extra 
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expenditure of money to heat the house, but had the advantage 
of greater room for the actlvltiel and not so much worry about 
making a mess with the natural materials used (wood, caribou 
hide, water, and so on). The lessons were partly to show the 
students how to make things, and partly to let them practice on 
their own. In demonstrating making snowshoes, the community 
teacher was reluctant to let the boys do the difficult work for 
fear that the snowshoes would not turn out well. Provision was 
made for the boys to practice at school. 
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Site IV 



A. Preparation and organization 

This community was the only MIN education study site where there 
was a previously-established Education Advisory Board, as well as 
an informal native cultural education group, Eskimo University; the 
-membership of these two groups included several Eskimo members of 
the Hamlet Council. After consultation had taken place with the 
Education Advisory Board and the Eskimo Univerjsity group, it was 
decided by the local people that a special committee of native 
persons consisting of interested members of both groups, plus any 
other interested native people, would be best suited to take 
responsibility for the MIN education study activities. The commit- 
ee thus formed included two members of the Education Advisory 
Board plus several other people in the Eskimo community. Rather 
than an executive, this MIN project committee simply had one person 
to act as a coordinator, take care of money matters, and report to 
MIN on the project ^s progress. Two of the members of the MIN 
project committee were also members of the Hamlet Council. Meetings 
were held every two or three weeks, usually in the coordinator's 
home, and were conducted in the Eskimo language only. People who 
had done community-guided' teaching for the committee participated 
in its meeting whenever they had the time. 

Except for MIN project committee members and the community- 
guided teachers they selected, there was not very much direct 
involvement of the community in the project. The MIN project 
committee can be considered in this case as a branch of the 
Education Advisory Committee, supported by some Hamlet Council 
members. 



B. Planning 

The MIN project committee planned its community-guided teaching 
activities for about a month at a time and the classes took place 
in the last hour of each Friday afternoon. Two community teachers 
were involved, and classes were divided into a boys' group and a 
girls* group. Children were between thirteen and sixteen years of 
age. Materials were supplied by the school. 
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C. Content 



At the beginning of the MIN project, the following ideas were , 
suggested by the school committee as things to be taught by 
community people to the children:- 

• Eskimo syllabics: proper usage, legends 

• sewing duffel socks, parkas, amoutik, mittens, seal-skin 
boots 

. caribou skin: how to dry it, soften the skin, cut the skin, 
and so on 

. seal skin: how to clean it, soften it, take the hair off, 
make ropes out of it, stretch the ropes, and so on 

. hunting: could be taught by explanation or by field trips, 
depending on the age of the children 

.how to make an igloo 

. how to make various Eskimo tools. 

During the MIN project the community teachers taught the following 
things:- 

. syllabic reading and writing. lessons (students age 13 to 16) 

using the syllabic Bible as a textbook 
.sewing (girls) 
. hunting (boys). 



D. Payment of community teachers, location and teaching methods 

Community teachers received $5 per lesson, instead of per hour. If 
there had been any money shortage, the principal made it quite clear 
that he was willing to pay for community-guided teachers out of the 
school* s budget. All the community teachers preferred to hold 
their classes in their own homes. They divided the children into a 
boys* class and a girls* class. For teaching Eskimo syllabics they 
used the syllabic Bible as a textbook. 
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Site V 



^ • I^re p aration and or^a n izat i on 

Three months 'before .the MIN project actually got going, the settle- 
ment was visited by a MIN staff member who explained to the local 
people, both individually and at a public meeting, the history and 
aims of the MIN community-guided education project and asked them 
if they would be interested in carrying out the MIN experiment. 
Consultations also took place with the local federal and provincial 
teachers, as well as with the Eskimo village, council to provide 
them with background information and to find out how the project 
might be organized from the point of view of local administration. 

The idea of the MIN project was well received by all concerned 
and it was decided to carry it out at this settlement. However, a 
number of unforseen circumstances, including a long provincial 
teachers' strike, delayed the start of the project to the beginning 
of May so the project covered a period of only two months rather 
than three as originally planned. 

Although a school committee was already in existence at the 
time the project took place, it cannot be claimed that it played an 
important part in the organization of the project. Instead the 
whole adult population (comprising about 35 people, all Eskimo) 
took part in the organization and the planning phase of the 
community-guided teaching project. There are two reasons for this 
turn of events. First, the school committee (five persons: four 
women, one nan) had no previous experience whatsoever in handling 
such responsibilities, and second, the small size of the population 
and the great interest of the people made it possible to make 
decisions in a general meeting of the local people. The community 
was responsible for all local decisions concerning the project: 
organization, planning selection of teachers, subjects to be taught. 
Most of the meetings were conducted in Eskimo only. 

The federal government school principal (and only teacher) was 
wholeheartedly in favor of the project and assisted the community 
teachers in every way possible (for example, by providing materials). 
The New Quebec (provincial) school-board Principal was local 
coordinator for the project. The two other teachers (one White, 
one Eskimo) did not participate in the organization, although they 
were present at most of the meetings; they felt it was up to the 
community as a whole to prepare and organize the project. 
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B. jPlannlnp 



At a meeting where all the adults were present, it was decided that 

1. the courses would be given over a period of three weeks 

2. the total number of hours of instruction would be the 
same as in the original project 

3. three elected teachers (two men and a woman) would give the 
courses . 

A few days later, the three persons chosen met with the federal 
and provincial teachers to discuss the project's details. It 
turned out that they had already composed a curriculum, taking into 
account the time of the year and the availability of materials ; the 
only thing the schools' principals had to do was to sit back and 
listen. They also told the teachers that the children would be 
separated into four groups according to sex and age differences. 



C. Content 



There were two groups: the young ones, "those-who-cannot-do- 
without-their-mother" (from 6 to 8) , and the older ones (from 
9 to 13 years old) . 

The two men teachers worked together. They planned some 
activities involving both groups, and some only for the older 
ones. The following community-guided teaching took place for 
both groups: - 

. orientation: close to the settlement (how to avoid circling), 
and long-distance (land marks, star-sighting, etc.) 

. safety: spring sea-ice; shelter-making; what to do when lost 

. bird-hunting: aqiggiq; nirliik; kauguq 

. setting traps (for this part, four excursions of one day 
each were scheduled). 

For older boys only, there were some further activities :- 

. seal hunting; on the ice; at the floe's edge; at the 

breathing-hole; from the shore 
. fishing under the ice (two-day excursions were scheduled 

for this). 
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Two groups for girls were also formed, but more along strength 
and manual dexterity lines than age only. The first group did: 

. skin-scraping . skin-sewing 

. skin-cleaning . making a pair of kamiks 

♦ how to cut skins to make kamiks , special waterproof sewing. 

The second grotip^made: 

• duffel slippers 
. duffel mitts 

. duffel alirtii. 

For both groups visits were made to all the houses to see how each 
homemaker at work solved her domestic problems in her own fashion. 
Two three-hour periods a week were scheduled ♦ 

The curriculum went smoothly enough, save for two "hitches**: 
two field trips, one for younger boys and one for the older ones, 
had to be cancelled owing to deteriorating snow conditions, and 
during the third week the woman teacher had to postpone her two 
last teaching periods because of illness. 



D. Payment of community teachers, location and teaching methods 



After discussing salaries and expenses, it was decided by the three 
teachers that they would snlit the money evenly among themselves. 
The federal government school principal mentioned the possibility 
of obtaining more money from the federal government if it was 
needed, but the original amount seemed sufficient to the community 
teachers ♦ . 

For boys, all teaching took place outside ♦ For girls, about 
two-thirds took ^lace in the federal school and the rest in various 
homes * 



A ll sites: general comments 
Material s 

At each !IIN study site the community-guided teachers selected by 
the school committee had to make up a list of materials they would 
need. Any materials which were bought at the store were usually 
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paid for by the school through the purchasinR authority of the 
principal. At Site III there was at first some doubt on the part 
of the principal as to whether or not he could authorize purchase 
of materials for the school committee without the written permission 
of the regional superintendent, and filling in school purchase 
orders was found to involve procedural complications and much loss 
of time. In fact, the biggest disadvantage of having the school 
committee rely on the school budget for materials was that the 
cost of the proposed community-guided teaching projects had to be 
estimated in detail every few weeks, permission had to be received 
from the principal and the regional superintendent, and a icrl«8 of 
forms had to be filled out and signed by the principal. The 
complications and delays caused by the procedures of funding on a 
short-term basis tended to slow down planning and organizing 
activities. If a comfortable budget for materials had been 
guaranteed at the beginning to the school committee for a three- 
month minimum time period, organization of community-guided teach- 
ing would have been easier. 

The general experience of planning and budgeting for community- 
guided materials over short periods of time was a useful exercise 
for the conmlttee meirbers. It could have been even more rewarding 
if purchase control procedures had been looser, if a comfortable 
long-range budget for materials had been made available, and if the 
committee had been given more direct authority over and responsibi- 
lity for purchasing materials through the Northwest Territories 
Department of Education, instead of having to remain dependent on 
the principals concerned, and on the regional superintendent's 
office. 



Some delays were experienced in getting natural materials 
(for example, hides) due to temporary local shortages of these. 
In one case where hide was not available to make thong for braiding 
whips, rope was successfully substituted. In a permanent program 
of community-guided educatiorv shortages of natural materials could 
be overcome by setting aside in advance whatever materials would be 
needed over the various seasons when the school committee is active. 

Buying materials needed for the course was left to the three 
teachers, who shared equally among themselves the amount of money 
made available ($120). Furthermore, some items like gasoline, oil, 
and tools were put at the community teachers' disposal by the 
principal of the federal government school, who happened to have 
some latitude in his yearly budget. 
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Community teachers 



The numbers of local people in each MIN project community who did 
communityguided teaching sponsored by the school committee are:- 

Site 1: 8 (5 Indians, 3 Eskimos) 

Site II: 8 (Indian) 9 

Site III: 5 (Indian) 

Site IV:. 4 (Eskimo) 

Site V: 3 (Eskimo). 

Most community teachers were either mature persons (heads of 
families) or older persons no longer pursuing economic activities 
but who had many years of experience in native skills and living 
on the land* A few community teachers were younger native persons, 
but in fact most of the young people who participated in the school 
committee activities were much more active as organizers (of 
meetings and community-guided classes) and administrators (of money 
and paper work) than as teachers. 

Some problems occurred at first in making sure that community- 
[] guided teachers were available when their classes were scheduled, 
but this improved with practice. There were also some delays vAien 
community-^guided teachers were sick or tied down by home responsi- 
bilities* This could have been avoided if substitute community 
teachers had been planned for by the school committees. 

One very important problem which occurred with community-guided 
teachers was the question of the money they received for their 
services. The budget provided by MIU to the school committees was 
calculated on the basis of $5 per lesson, two lessons per week, for 
the three-month period.' At most MIN study sites, this was not 
nearly enough to cover the cost of the total number of community 
. teachers who participated in the program. 
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3. EVALUATION 



Technlcjues used 

Evaluation was achieved through-two techniques that complimented 
each other: the questionnaire and oral reporting (see the study's 
broad objectives in the General Introduction). 



A. Questionnaires 

A series of questionnaires prepared in advance were given to the 
evaluating agents. Each evaluating agent was invited to fill them 
out at fixed inter /als and send them back to the coordii^ator of the 
Task Force in pre-addressed and pre-stamped envelopes. 

The response varied according to Individuals but generally 
this technique proved to be quite useful. For the three sites of 
the MacKcnJsie region (I, II» III), where the exp^^riment was mere 
systematically conducted » 37 questionnaires came back partially or 
completely filled, quite a few accompanied by more lengthy explana- 
tions on additional slieets. Total questionnaires sent were 90. 

Table 3 shows the degree of response by type of respondants. 



TABLE 3 

RESPONSE TO QUESTIONNAIRES IN THE MACKENZIE SITES (J) 



Evaluating agents 


Site I 


Site II 


. Site III 


School committee 




66 


16 


Principals 


33 


ICQ 


66 


Community teachers 


33 


10 


10 


Resource persons 


100 


33 


33 
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The table shows that, individually, the commtinity teachers were not 
much attracted by the questionnaire technique. But in fact their 
relatively low response could be related to another factor: many 
of them taught on a very short-term basis, and after giving a few 
courses pertaining to their o\^ skill, they were replaced by others 
of the same skill or of another skill. Another explanation, perhaps 
more plausible, is that the native teachers prefer to fill 
questionnaires as a team rather than as individuals. Before writing 
evaluation statements they would prefer to discuss and come to a 
consensus between themselves. This interpretation is supported by 
the fact that at a few sites the community teachers participated in 
the evaluation made by the school committee. Finally it is worth 
mentioning a remark made by the school principal at Site V, that 
there was "a certain .. .reluctance on the part of the native teach- 
ers to comment at length on actions done and past, especially if 
all went well." 

Table 2 shows that the school principals and the resource 
people did well with the questionnaire technique. It seems to have 
been a good mechanism for them though the quality and the extensive- 
ness of the responses and comments varied significantly according 
to individuals . 



B. Oral reports 

Almost everyone who responded through questionnaires iilso took 
advantage of the opportunity to meet personally with the coordina- 
tor of the Task' Force, the field reporter, or another evaluating 
agent in order to give his own assessment of the community-guided 
education experiment. Also, many other local people were regularly 
contacted, especially by the field reporter, in order to discuss 
various facets of the on-going experiment. These discussions 
permitted difficulties to be solved as they arose, and also allowed 
realistic assessment of the value of the various undertakings as 
well as of their local significance. 

The evaluation reports of the resource people also largely 
rested upon conversations with the experiment participants and 
witnesses in the places they visited. All these oral evaluations 
were eventually incorporated in written reports to the Task Force 
coordinator. 
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Evaluation reports 



^* From the School Committees 

At Site I, the committee reported a general satisfaction throughout 
Che program. There was some difference of attitude within the 
committee over the question of whether or not community-guided 
teachers should be paid. These differences became apparent only 
after protests were made to the committee by some regular teachers 
against the practice of paying local people for community-guided 
teaching. Members of the committee showed quite high interest in 
the work of the committee and went to most meetings, besides doing 
some teaching themselves. Younger members of the committee were 
especially helpful with organizing meetings, planning, taking care 
of money, and keeping written records of meetings. Older members 
were especially good in planning and teaching lessons and in 
activities concerning native culture. 

The response of the community in general to the project was 
seen as favorable, although parents did not often talk about the 
project in public. Some personal encouragement was given to 
committee members by parents, but one parent expressed concern 
that community-guided classes might take up time that could be 
used for "academic" subjects. The feeling of the school committee 
chairman was that the community was interested in the school 
commit tee •s activities, but because it was something new local 
people would take time to get used to it. It was felt that 
community support would improve as community-guided education 
became better understood and community teachers gained practice. 

According to the school committee, the teachers in classes 
where community-guided teaching took place were cooperative and 
seemed to enjoy the activities. Community-guided teaching was 
seen as a chance for local people and teachers to get to know each 
other through working together. But it was also mentioned that 
. teachers too would need time to get used to the idea. The school 
committee found that children would soon get bored if they were 
asked only to observe and listen; their interest had to be 
maintained through personal involvement in doing things. 
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At Site II the school conrmittee expressed on several occasions 
throughout the three-month period (both to the public at large and 
to the MIN project organizers) that it was pleased with the 
conrmunity-guided education program* The chairman and other 
committee members were able to observe community-guided teaching 
activities in the classroom and found that the children showed a 
great interest in learning about their own language and culture. 
Teachers who were asked by a school committee representative to 
comment on the project felt that^ it was worthwhile both as an 
interesting activity in itself and as a way of improving the 
performance of the children in academic subjects; many of the 
things taught by the community teachers were used by regular 
teachers for reading and writing lessons. Parents who were asked 
by the school committee representative what they thought of communi- 
ty-guided teaching said that they were happy with the project and 
would like to see an increasing use of native language and culture 
in the school in the future. They also said that they had noticed 
an increase in the interest of their children for school since the 
beginning of the MIN project, and that the children had developed 
greater interest in the native language and culture. Parents 
found that their children used the native language more often at 
home and made demands on the adults to help them improve their 
knowledge of it, so that some parents began actively teaching the 
native language to their children at home. 

At Site III the coiranunity teachers found that their teaching 
was quite successful and they felt they were supported by the 
school staff and the community. The main problem they met was in 
finding the right time for teaching. Community-guided teaching was 
thought to be useful for the native children. 

At Site IV the school committee members were pleased with the 
progress of their community-guided teaching, and decided to continue 
their activities throughout the summer. Good cooperation was 
received from the school, and parents thanked the community teachers 
for teaching the children. The school committee representative who 
visited the community-guided classes found that the children showed 
great respect for the community teachers. This was thought to be 
because the children were being taught in the community teachers' 
homes rather than in the school, and because the community teachers 
were older persons. 
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At Site V the committee did not evaluate as a separate body. 
Because ot the locale's qualities (see above. Site V) there was 
a team evaluation by the schools' staffs (federal and provincial), 
the community teachers, and the parents. Two main ideas came out 
of this evaluation :- 

. the universal joy and eagerness on the students 's part 

. parents' enthusiasm and their desire to see similar programs 

the following year, integrated if possible in the school 

curriculum. 



8« From the school principals 

At Site I the principal's written reports received by MIN covered 
only the first month of the project. In them he stated that the 
children responded well to community-guided teaching, generally 
showing interest both in the special native culture lessons and 
increased interest in the school. No differences were noticed in 
the^ academic performance of the children after the school commit- 
tee s program began. 

Although the principal did not comment in his written reports 
on the attitude of teachers, he did discuss this with MIN project 
staff. Also one of the teachers in the school wrote to the MIN 
field study coordinator about the teachers' position. Apparently, 
although the teachers agreed with the basic idea of community-guided 
education, they were strongly against the idea of paying local 
people to act as community teachers, except when their teaching 
activities took them away from wage employment. Teachers felt that 
local people should teach on a volunteer basis and consider it a 
free community service much the same as evening recreation activities 
and social events. Some teachers felt that local people who had 
previously volunteer^.d to teach native culture would be "spoiled" 
if money was available for this and would in future only do such 
activities if they could get paid for them. It is obvious from the 
emotional overtones in this situation that the money question was 
taken quite seriously by the teachers. 

At Site II the principal's reports to MIN came regularly aiid 
were written in great detail. Over the first month and a half he 
found that the response of the children to community teachers was 
unanimously enthusiastic: all children seemed to enjoy 
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native language and culture. Around the middle of the three-month 
project period, however, he noticed that although the native 
children continued to be generally very happy with community-guided 
activities, two White children expressed the idea that these 
activities were worthless^ unp^leasant, and that^they were not 
interested in them and did not learn anything from them. The 
parents of these children had criticized community-guided teaching, 
claiming it had no academic value: one of these White children 
stated frankly, "my mother says that all this stuff is garbage and 
I don't like it either." The principal concluded that the two 
children had adopted the negative attitudes of their parents but 
that the overall reaction of the native children to community- 
guided, teaching was emphatically positive.. 

During the last half of the three-month period a number of 
things were done by the school committee and( the principal to 
inform both the teachers and the community about community-guided 
education. These included public meetings, printed information 
bulletins, displays" of the children's native handicraft work, and 
organizing a traditional Indian feast by the school for the parents, 
with the help of some native community persons. 

During the last month of the project the principal noticed 
that the opposition and criticism of those few persons who had been 
against the project dropped, and the community's attitude toward^ 
the project became openly and strongly favorable. A similar 
situation was described regarding the teachers: at firs t-^they were 
divided in their feelings about community- guided teaching; some 
supported it, some doubted it, some were undecided. The difference 
of opinion came to a peak around the middle of the project period; 
after efforts by the school committee and supporting teachers to 
inform all teachers about the project were made, most teachers 
became quite favorable toward community-guided teaching and their 
classes were involved during the last part of the project in special 
native culture projects, field trips, and so on. The principal felt 
that the project had been good for the community, because 

. it drew the people's attention to education and gave them 

some facts to discuss 
. it improved the academic performance of the children 
. it increased greatly the use of native language and 

culture in the school 
. it showed what kind of problems changes in northern 

education bring and how these problems can be solved. 
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At Site III the principal judged that in the first weeks the 
project had been a relative failure, for three reasons 

. the boys, though they benefited from the project, lost 

interest when their progress was blocked by lack of babiche 
. difficulties in obtaining materials indicated a lack of 

interest on the part of the community 
. the academic performance and attendance of the children 

declined, and although at first they had been interested 

in the project, they later lost interest. 

The principal concluded that native culture skills should be 
taught in the home rather than at school, and that this culture 
knowledge should then be used in school to itnprove understanding 
of academic subjects. 

Regarding the second part of the program, he found that the 
school committee's interest in spending its budget in such a way 
that local people might earn money gave the program a fresh starts 
and that the best progress of the girls' class was made during 
this period. 



At Site IV the principal found that the children enjoyed the 
lessons of community teachers; there were no further qualifications. 

At Site V the principal reported favorable reaction to the 
success of the experiment in spite of its short duration, and he 
attributed the success to the fact that the total adult population 
had been involved to the maximum degree both in planning the 
activities and in implementation of the program they built. The 
interest of the whole community was such that they decided to 
request that the experiment be transformed into a regular school 
activity during the following year. 



C. From the community teachers 

In all sites the community teachers felt that both their lessons 
and presence were visibly appreciated by the students. They seemed 
convinced that this attitude, plus private conversations some of 
them reported, were indicative of the general approval and satis- 
faction of the parents. 
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Most of the community teachers reported that they enjoyed 
what they were doing, mentioning in many cases that these courses 
would permit the children to learn a lot of good and useful things* 

Good tinderstanding from the regular school teachers seemed to 
be most important in the eyes of the community teachers « The 
moment they felt such support and comprehension existed they 
mentioned them as important factors in their success. This was 
particularly the case at Sites I and II where thp resource people 
who made an overall evaluation at the conclusion of the project 
pointed to a situation quite different from that perceived by the 
community teachers (as reported below) . 

The main difficulties mentioned by the community teachers 
pertained to whether or not they could give courses on schedule; 
their availability was determined by alternate responsibilities at 
home or more lucrative job opportunities. Some also mentioned the 
difficulty of including the courses within t:he regular school 
timetable; it can be difficult to be forced by "the bell" to end a • 
lesson that is proceeding well. 



D. From the resource people 

Three resource people were especially requested by MIN to go on-site 
and evaluate the results of the experiment. One of them, also 
involved in the Apprentice Teachers experiment (see Report Two, 
below) came from University of Alberta, while the two others were 
from the Northwest Territories Department of Education. They 
covered only Sites I, U, and in since MIN could not afford to 
defray their travelling costs to the remote Sites IV and V. 

At Site I, Evaluator A noticed a great difference in attitude 
between local native people and regular school teachers toward the 
MIN program in community-guided education. Members of the school 
committee and community teachers "felt that they had done a good 
job and that they were getting the support of the school staff and 
the community/' Local residents did not seem to know a great deal 
about the MIN project, but appeared to approve of it. 

Teachers, although generally in favor of having native culture 
in the school, \jere very critical of the way the project was 
organized and carried out; some points were:- 
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. the school committee was not democratically set up, and did 
not adequately represent the Eskimo part of the community 

. the native people made no contribution to deciding what 
activities would be taught, but waited for outsiders to tell 
them what to do 

• the MIN project and the Northwest Territories Curriculum 
Guide were being "shoved down the throat of the local 
community" 

• theSettlement Council had not yet given official support 
to the school committee 

. most native children did not really need special lessons 
about bush skills, and could learn this at home 

. community-guided teaching upset the school schedule because 
local people did not arrive when they were supposed to 

. field trips were dangerous; the children might have 
accidents there 

. native children did not need the native language because 
they speak English 

. only the Northwest Territories Department of Education had 
the right to bring special projects into the school; the 
MIN project belonged to the Arctic Institute of North America, 
an outside organization using the project for its own benefit. 

In spite of these criticisms he concluded, on the basis of his 
observations and discussions, that:- 

. the MIN project had helped the school progress by bringing 

native culture into the school 
. better understanding was needed between the school and the 

community 

. teachers could give more active support to the project 
. . the MIN project helped the community to consider the place 

of language and culture in local education 
. teachers, although in favor of native culture activities, 

were very worried about organizing and planning these 

activities. 

Evaluator B*s remarks concurred with those of Evaluator A 
concerning the school staff. Teachers felt that the project had 
been forced on them, that there was a lack of understanding of the 
project both in the school and in the community due to hasty 
organization, and that the school committee and the teaching staff 
did not understand each other and were not working closely together. 
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But, unlike Evaluator A, Evaluator B did not seem to have 
checked with the native populations, including those involved in 
the school committee, to get their feelings about the experiment. 
Whether or not he would have come to the same conclusions as 
Evaluator A, if he had had the reactions of the local native people, 
is difficult to say. 

Evaluator B did not go to Site II; Evaluator A did, and he 
attended the traditional feast and handicrafts display put on by 
the school for the community. He found that the great majority of 
the community were in favor of community-guided teaching and the 
use of native language and culture- in the school. He also noticed 
that there had been a lot of conflict in the community, and the 
people had asked themselves and each other questions like, 

. is native language and culture really useful to the child's 
education? 

• how much responsibility should the school have for teaching 
native language and culture, and how much of this should be 
done by the community, or by the parents at home? 

. are reading, writing, and arithmetic being left out because 
of community-guided teaching? 

Some teachers strongly supported community-guided education, while 
a few were doubtful about it. One teacher felt the native language 
program was a waste of time, and that paying local people as 
community teachers "was bad in that it destroyed the voluntary 
system." A local native certified teacher (a Northwest Territories 
Teacher Education Program graduate) said she did not know any 
native people who were against the community-guided teaching 
program. Individual community people met by the evaluator praised 
the program. 

The evaluator concluded that there was a need to explain the 
educational value of community-guided education to the public so 
that more people understood what it meant in terms of education. 

At Site II, Evaluator B did not evaluate the community-guided 
education experiment. Evaluator A found that teaching the native 
language was very effective. He reported that the school 
Committee enjoyed an independent position, obtaining for itself an 
empty house for teaching traditional handicrafts. 
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There seemed to be good general support from the teachers and 
the community for the school committee* Some members of the school 
staff felt the project should be directed by the Northwest Territor- 
ies Department of Education Curriculvm Division, while some 
mentioned that more teachers should be involved. Teachers felt that 
the children loved their native language and culture, and that even 
non-native children profited by learning them. 

He reported that the Department of Education's position seemed 
one of polite cooperation, but without active support. 

He attended a school committee meeting and was impressed by 
the earnestness, wisdom, and degree of participation of all concerned 
The committee seemed to be enthusiastically in favor of continuing 
the program the following year. 



E. Fro m the field reporter 

The field reporter was in a unique position to contribute to the 
on-going evaluation of the experimentation, since she regularly 
visited Sites I, II, and III and could talk and discuss with all 
the people involved. She was also the first one on the MIN Task 
Force to meet difficulties on-site, ^d the first one to witness 
the community teachers* success. Among her main assessments are:- 

. the interest and satisfaction shown by the children were 
obvious everywhere and helped the community teachers to 
overcome gradually their initial embarrassment at being in 
a school-room 

. the interaction between parents, children, and community 
teachers was the most important asset in surmounting 
obstacles created by little group's of protesters when they 
did appear 

• even where the native language was no longer regularly spoken, 
the children exposed to it in the classroom picked it up 
rather easily from the conununity teacher and enjoyed it 

. the project time was actually too short for any real evalua- 
tion of its total impact; the fact that it was conducted 
parallel to the Apprentice Teachers experiment in the same 
locality created pressures for the school committee which was 
involved in both experiments 
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the school committee inembers, unfamiliar with the rules of 
bureaucracy, did not know exactly where they stood concern- 
ing their role and responsibility toward the school 
the appreciation that the parents had shown for the experi-' 
ment clearly showed that they liked the idea of the school 
recognizing their cultural identity and permitting their 
representatives to stimulate, through their teaching, their 
children's pride in vrtiat they are 

the native adult people selected by their local community to 
teach the children generally did very well in using their 
acquired knowledge and expertise; they clearly showed that 
they have something to tell the children in the school, some- 
thing worthwhile and of interest. 
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h. CONCLUSIONS 



1. The evaluations reported above speak for themselves to those 
who are aware of community situations in the Canadian North • The 
economic and social context of northern communities is quite 
different from that of the South, where the population does not 
lack the means to interest itself actively in the school system 
and to make its influence felt; and where, in the absence of iirect 
influence, the population can make itself heard through its electo- 
ral legislative representatives and various information media. 

In the Nortli, the whole population can be in a state of more 
or less ignorance, of non-participation, simply because of the way 
in which the education system is set up. 

In the Kpilogue below , the members of the Task Force 
discuss some aspects of the broad -situation. At this point though^ 
some conclusions can be drawn up from the MIN applied research. 
They are based on the evaluations made by each of the evaluating 
agents respecting the general criteria noted above. 

2. In making a peneral evaluation of this research in community- 
guided education, it must be said the project's time was too short 
to allow a sure judgment of the validity of all procedures used. 
If the study period had been two months longer, the members of the 
MIN Task Force believe that corrective measures could have been 
introduced to cope. with the practical difficulties unavoidable in 
an exercise of this kind (for example, the problem of eliciting 
frank and intelligent cooperation of the school *s regular teaching 
personnel with the ^community teachers). On the other hand some 
obstacles which did not materialize might have appeared over a 
longer time period (for example, personal financial difficulties 
that community teachers could have experienced if they had 
regularly contributed their time to school work over a longer 
period) . 

3. Despite the time factor, the project did lead to a series of 
very significant conclusions. It is evident that northern native 
people were interested in having their children initiated through 
the school program to their own way of life, their own history, 
and their national culture. But that is not all. The native 
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northerners were extremely pleased that certain members of the 
group^ without the academic preparation that the ^'White man's 
school" requires, could participate significantly In the school 
program. It probably Is not an exageratlon to say, when consider- 
ing the reports received from the native people, that they saw the 
community teachers as their representatlve5 vls-a-vls the children, 
of tjhelr cultural Identity — an Identity that the school, like other 
structures conceived without their participation, has placed In a 
seriously threatened position* 

4. From the moment when their participation In the school program 
became a reality, the native community teachers* Interest In it 
began to grow; in many cases, they were agreeably surprised and 
reassured by the positive reaction of the children toward their 
teaching as well as by the encouragement received from the parents 
and regular teachers. They showed a desire to repeat their personal 
contribution should a similar program of community-guided education 
be institutionalized. 

5. The degree of interest shown by the regular teaching personnel 
of the school varied widely from one site to another. It seems 
that generally the project permitted a crystallization of each 
regular teacher* s attitudes toward conmiunity-gulded education, 
rather than a new approach to the concept. Thus those who already 
believed sincerely in the necessity of including the human native 
cultural dlaensions in the school process, and who saw the real and 
significant participation of the native people in the school prog- 
ram as highly desirable, seized the occasion for fully contributing 
their continuous support. At the other extreme, those who did not 
believe that the policies of community participation are appropri- 
ate — even when they are officially endorsed by the very system in 
which they exercise their profession — cooperated with the project 
only in a strictly superficial way and tended to interpret any 
difficulties encountered by the MIN project as an indication that 
such- exercises either are not practically feasible or are 
inappropriate. 

6. This defeatist attitude, ever present and often appearing to 
the uninitiated observer as quite reasonable, is based sometimes 
on interpretations which have little foundation in reality. 
Teachers point to the absence of official written consent of the 
Settlement Council, or to the apparent apathy of part of a local 
population (easily exaggerated into an artificial generalization) , 
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or to the inuiglned division of attitudes in the ccmmunity, using 
the slightest indications as overwhelming arguments *^against** 
instead of engaging in frank and positive discussions that often 
could easily clear up these questions. 

For critics, the project probably did wot last long enough to 
bring about a new perception of the process of community participa- 
tion and of its practical value. It must be said that <i number of 
northern teachers, immigrants from the South where they have been 
trained for a situation veiy different from that of the North and 
who are much preoccupied ::it\\ administrative efficiency, have a 
tendency to equate discipline and worth. The slightest disturbance 
of the school schedule or of ordinary discipline and organization 
may appear to them as detracting from the optimum management of tha 
school. 

7. Through their local school committees and community meetings 
held throughout the project, the native people showed thrt they 
were interested in what went on in the school and that they could 
effectively contribute to the planning of the school program. The 
subjects chosen by them for community-guided teaching were directly 
based on the local naturaJ: environments of each of the sites and 

on the daily activities and responsibilities that community people 
generally assume. Whether they were based on practical methods 
of survival on the land, as at Site V, on the knowledge of methods 
for usitr the local animal life, as at other sites, or on the skills 
for producing handicraft articles of bcth practical and cultural 
value, the subjects presented to the children were directly linked 
to the child's acquiring a better understanding of himself and his 
environment, which remains one of the fundamental objectives of 
education, 

8. The community-guided education project has certain value for 
giving northern native children a better knowledge of their 
cultural heritage and their national identity. Because the study 
period was so brief, the project could only- introduce the children 
to their history and culture. But what is important here is that, 
according to the various evaluations received, the northern school 
program can serve this purpose; the new direction established by 
the MIN project has shown that the children do have real.^ general 
interest in their heritage, something ahich some observers still 
deny on the pretext that the native children are not really concern- 
ed in reviving a heritage which is in the process of dying. The 
interest is there, very often latent; the school only has to confirm 
its importance by making it a normal part of the education program 
for this interest to be expressed openly. 
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9. In the long run, using community teachers in the school 
cannot but have an important impact on the local native population 
in terms of their interest in the school. During the three-month 
period, twenty-seven community teachers were involved in classroom 
teaching at the five sites, and if the members of the school 
committees are added, more than fifty native peop.le, selected by 
their community, were actively involved in the process* How 
many among them have gained a better understanding of the school 
through this exercise is not easily determined, but it can 
reasonably be inferred that the process has had a significant 
impact in that respect • 

it ic ic -k ic * 

Some of those who participated actively in the community-guided 
experiment were:- 

as community teachers: 

Koe 

Garland 
Kendi 
Headpoint 
Hvaatum 
Thrasher 
Vittrekwa 
Pascal 
Modes te 
Neyando 
Blake 
Stewart 
Robert 

as school committee members: 



Garland 


Hirst 


Greenland 


Smith 


Kendi 


Dolphus 


Thrasher 


Yukon 


Hvaatum 


Bewule 


Jordan 


Sewi 


Thrasher 


Baton 


Stoneman 


Baptiste 


Francis 


Kelly 


Koe 


Moss -Davis 


Kay 


Munich 


Vittrekwa 


Pud loo 
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Peter 

Firth 

Simon 

Tutcho 

Bato 

Baptiste 

Gulley 

Kelly 

Ipeelee 

Nakee 

Quaki 

Newukka 

Kulula 
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1. GENERAL REMARKS 



Objective 

The objective of this applied research project was to evaluate a 
formula by which young native people could become school teachers 
through in-service training coupled with academic upgrading. 

From a theoretical point of view nothing prevents a native 
person from becoming a teacher in the Canadian North. There are two 
ways in which this can be done. 

She or he can take a teaching diploma (B.Ed.) like anybody else 
in Canada, following the rules and paths prescribed in each province 
which, by the Canadian constitution, have overall jurisdiction in 
education. But in practice no more than a handful of native 
northerners have followed this course in spite of the fact that they 
always were able, and still could, do it completely free of costs. ' 

There is another institutionalized way for a native northerner 
to become a teacher in the Northwest Territories. In 1969 the NWT 
Teacher Education Program was established at Fort Smith, within the 
territories, in order to facilitate access to a teacher's diploma. 
The candidates are accepted after they successfully graduate from 
Grade 12, as is the case for taking a B.Ed., but it is not required" 
that they obtain their B.Ed, in order to graduate as teachers. At 
the end of a successful two-year course at Fort Smith, they receive 
a certificate permitting them to function as classroom teachers in 
the local primary schools of the NWT. Later on, if they want to 
qualify as full-fledged teachers, they can enter the regular 
teachers' training course at a university in an adjacent province to 
complete the requirements for the B.Ed. This method is more -flexible 
than the regular B.Ed, course and possesses many other striking 
advantages, but it is still an adaptation of the teacher training 
system that prevails in southern Canada. 

The method proposed by the MIN experiment represented a third 
alternative for training teachers. The justifications for the 
experiment were:- 
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1. At the 1970 Inuvlk Conference, all the participants had stated 
that one of the most urgent needs in northern native education was 
for native teachers. They expressed the opinion that, everything 
considered, it would be preferable to have native people teaching 
in the first grades of the school, rather than white teachers who 
quite obviously have no,t; the language nor the cultural background 
required to understand native children and be understood by them. 
They also were of the opinion that even without standard teachers' 
diplomas, the native teachers could perform a more valuable role, 
provided they mastered the required minimum amount of academic 
knowledge needed for the level of teaching they would undertake 
and the necessary pedagogical skills. 

2. A realistic look at what is presently done to--favor the access 
of the northern native peoples to teaching careers indicates that, 
under the best of circumstances , "it will be at least fifteen years 
before the present crucial need for native teachers at the kinder- 
garten. Grade 1, and Grade 2 levels could be met by the established 
system. In the meantime, new needs will appear for native teachers 
to cope with native student population increase, as well as for 
native teachers at other levels of school instruction and for 
administrative roles in education. 

3. Another good and realistic reason to offer the northern native 
teacher candidate a new, non-conformist way of becoming a teacher 

^.is that in the immediate and short-term future many native 

candidates will not be available because of the special geographic 
characteristics of the immense Canadian North, and because native 
people assume at an early age important responsibilities in their 
family and community. Both these factors will prevent interested 
candidates from leaving their areas to take regular teacher 
training courses, either at Fort Smith or at southern universities. 

* 

Design of the experiment 

Confronted with the objective stated aboy^., the Task Force designed 
the main characteristics of the experiment 

. In each of three native communities of the MacKenzie region, 
a native person with some schooling who showed interest in 
becoming a primary school teacher would be chosen to work 
full-time, during a period of three months, with a certified 
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teacher. Thus he would get on-the-job training as a teacher, 
and he would gradually take over as many teaching responsi- 
bilities as possible. The degree of autonomy he developed 
during that period would be vital in assessing the value of 
the formula used for the experiment. 

Equally important in the design was the careful choice of the 
cooperating certified teacher who was to work along with the 
apprentice teacher on a day-to-day basis> Any serious lack 
of comprehension of the experiment and of the apprentice 
teacher would be quite critical and would obscure the results 
of the experiment. 

A third element of the design was the resource people from 
outside the locality who would feed the apprentice teacher 
with practical academic background in the course of the 
experiment. In fact, they were considered partly as substi- 
tutes — complementing in this regard the role of the coopera- 
ting teacher — for a series of pedagogical, psychological, and 
other kind of technical support that a regular teacher in 
training receives at university or at normal school, under 
regular teacher training courses. 

Finally, maybe the most important element in the design was 
the concept of team teaching. The cooperating teacher and 
the apprentice teacher were to plan lessons and evaluate 
lesson results together, on a daily basis, from the beginning 
of the program. The apprentice teacher was not merely copy- 
ing the behavior of the certified teacher, but was learning 
certain technical skills which would help him transmit 
knowledge and stimulate learning within his own socio-cultural 
system; the cooperating teacher was not merely giving techni- 
cal guidance to the apprentice teacher, but was learning with 
him how the skills of the teacher could be adapted to fit 
those communication patterns of the children which were 
conditioned by their experience at home' and in the community. 

The MIN cooperating teachers and apprentice teachers would be 
asked to plan and evaluate their progress as a teaching team 
in such a way as to permit the apprentice teacher to develop 
teaching skills and assume greater responsibilities as rapidly 
as his or her personal talents would allow. In general, the 
pattern suggested was for the apprentices to begin with 
observation and simple teaching tasks, gradually but steadily 
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increasing both the complexity of the teaching activities 
and the numbers of children taught as the apprentice gained 
confidence and skill. 

Apprentices* planned schedule of activities 

Before the experiment started, a series of goals were tentatively 
identified as desirable ones to be reached by the apprentice 
teacher. They were spelled out as specifically as possible so that 
the two members of the team could use a concrete model to 
guide their activities :- 

Month 1 

. observation of cooperating teacher, and of other teachers 
lesson planning, lesson evaluation with cooperating teacher 
on continuous daily basis 

. general orientation to school 

. instructing in native language 

. supervision of children 

. work with individual children, small groups 

. regular presentation of lessons beginning by second week, 

minimum of one lesson per day 
. record-keeping on apprentice's lessons, observations of 

childi:gn, observations of other teachers' lessons 
. any necessary academic upgrading on the job 
. discussions with local native community persons to ensure as 

much input as possible of native culture and native resource 

people in teaching activities. 

Month 2 

. selective observation of other teachers when necessary, 

according to needs of individual apprentice 
. regular daily teaching, two lessons per day minimum, very 

extensive use of native language in teaching 
. special curriculum development project(s), based on local 

native culture and community life, using local materials 

and local resource persons such as:- 

. a series of lessons about the history of the local 
community 

. a series of lessons about th3 geography of the local 
area 
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. a series of lessons about the various kinds of plants 
and animals in the local area, especially those that 
have importance in the traditional way of life 

. a series of lessons about the various daily activities 
that occur in the community, that is, both work 
activities and leisure activities, both inside and out- 
side the home 

. adaptation of a southern textbook or a section thereof 
to fit the local setting (like substitution of illustra- 
tions, examples, explanations, and exercise activities 
based on local experience of children) 

. a series of lessons about the various buildings, work 
places, and work activities which take place and 
different kinds of tools used 

. a series of lessons based on local lefgends, songs, 
dances, art, games 

. a series of comparative lessons about basic vocabulary, 
pronunciation, similarities and differences of express- 
ion, contrasting English with the local native language 

. a series of lessons showing how arithmetic and counting 
are used in the daily activities of the home and the 
community . 

. daily team-teaching activities of apprentice with cooperating 
teacher plus long-range planning done jointly as a teaching 
team 

. goal for end of second month: that apprentice function as 
teacher on a half-day basis every day 

. goal for end of second month: that cooperating teacher 
function as technical adviser to apprentice for teaching 
planned and carried out independently by the apprentice 

. participation by the end of the second month in a seminar 
including the three teaching teams, plus some technical 
resource persons, for the purpose of exchanging ideas and 
evaluating general progress. 

Month 3 

. completion of curriculum development project (s) 
. goal for end of third month: apprentice able to assume full 
responsibility for classroom teaching several days per week 
without constant supervision of cooperating teacher 
. goal for end of third month: apprentice has begun concentra- 
ted work on academic upgrading through a correspondence 
course selected with the advice of the cooperating teacher 
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— . final local evaluation report(s) on apprentice teacher 

program, with Input from apprentice, cooperating teacher, 
and school committee 
. final evaluation seminar for apprentice teachers and coopera- 
ting teachers. 

Technical help available 

A. Doug Brown and Rosalee Tlzya 

Regular visits to the settlements by experiment coordinator (Doug 
Brown, MIN) and field reporter (Rosalee Tlzya) were provided for; 
the coordinator was to tour the study sites once per month, and the 
field reporter was to visit each community once every two weeks. 
Reference information on the project was left In each community and 
regular long-distance telephone contact was maintained with study 
personnel throughout the project period. It was also considered 
important to bring to the study sites as often as possible extra 
reference material, as well as technical resource persons, in order 
to give the people in the settlements access to a wide range of 
Information and advice, from which they could draw whatever ideas 
seemed most useful to them. 



B. The four institutions 

1. The Department of Education of the Northx^est Territories . The 
Department made a number of important contributions:- 

. offering to officially recommend that the University of 
Alberta accord academic credit to the apprentice teachers for 
their work 

. providing a teacher and facilities during the summer so that 
the apprentice teachers could take an academic upgrading 
course leading to a Grade 12 course credit 

. giving priority to the apprentice teachers for entry into 
either the NWT Teacher Assistant Program or the NWT Teacher 
Education Program, according to their performance, interests, 
and abilities 

• paying salaries of $300 per month to the apprentice teachers 
during the months of May and June 1971, so that* they could 
continue working in the classroom with light duties while 
concentrating most of their time and effort on academic 
upgrading through correspondence courses 
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. providing transportation for a number of visits by technical 

resource persons to the study sites 
. providing, from time» to time, the services of a number of the 

Department's technical resource persons 
. supporting the principle that MIN cooperating teachers 

receive university course credit for their contribution to 

the program 

, contributing transportation and technical specialists to 
seminars held for the MIN apprentice and cooperating teachers 

2. U niversity of Alberta . Several of the staff members took an 
interest in the MIN education field study. One of these. Dr. Cy 
Hampson, an educator specialized in zoology and natural sciences, 
acted as a technical resource person for the project, attending one 
of the seminars for the apprentice and cooperating teacher and 
visiting two of the MIK study sites, lie provided many useful, 
guidelines concerning curriculum development based on the local 
natural environment, and demonstrated the use of a series of 
casette tapes on northern wildlife that he had produced. These 
tapes were placed in the stu8y sites after the seminar, to be used 
by the apprentice teachers. 

^* University of Saskatchewan . Through its Center for Indian and 
Northern Education, the university provided a number of reference 
and curriculum materials, filmstrips, and so on to the cooperating 
and apprentice teachers, besides making university course credit 
Available to the cooperating teachers in recognition of their work 
with the program. 

^« Inuvik Research Laboratory . The Laboratory, provided working 
facilities to the project including office and conference space, 
and audiovisual equipment. 

C. The seminars 

Because each MIN teaching team was physically isolated from the othe 
two it was felt necessary to bring the three teaching teams together 
at certain points during the program to give them a chance to share 
ideas, receive any necessary special information on technical and 
organizational matters, and to evaluate jointly the general progress 
of the experimental program. This was also seen as an occasion for 
developing a sense of group solidarity through mutual moral support. 
Originally it was intended that there be at least three such 
seminars: a pre-project orientation meeting at the regional center 
(inuvik); a mid-nroiect briefing and progress assessment at one of 
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the study sites; and a final evaluation seminar to be combined with 
a field trip to observe another special northern education program 
or project (like the NWT Teacher Education Program, Fort Smith, 
Rae-Edzo School), Because of financial limitations it was possible 
to hold only two seminars, both at the regional administrative 
center, Inuvik. 



Selection of apprentice teachers 

General guidelines established for selecting the apprentice 
teachers were:- 

• personal maturity, interest in children, desire to become a 
teacher 

• any special skills or experience stemming from general 
educational and employment background 

• good working knowledge of a local native language 
. positive image in the eyes of the community 

• reasonably stable family background, feeling of attachment 
to the community, local reputation for reliability in 
carrying out responsibilities 

• flexibility in level of formal schooling was adopted, but 
Grade 8 or 9 level was suggested* 

Regarding material incentives for the apprentice teacher, the MIN 
Education Task Force recommended that a gradually increasing salary 
scale should be used over the three-month study period, starting 
with $250 the first month, $300 the second month, and $350 the third 
month. This was an average of $300 per month, the starting salary 
of Nl^ teacher assistants. 



Selection of cooperating teachers 

The main qualities looked for in choosing a cooperating teacher 
were 

. a willingness to let the apprentice teacher assume, where 

possible, a wide range of classroom responsibilities in a 

team-teaching situation 
. a willingness to put .extra time, effort » and patience into 

acting as a technical aid to the apprentice teacher 
. an active Interest in increasing native northern language 

and culture content in learning activities . 
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In choosing the cooperating teachers, the information and advice 
received from the school principal was very helpful, but the 
deciding factor was the individual's own initiative in showing 
interest in the project. No money incentives were offered, but an 
arrangement was made with the University of Saskatchewan whereby 
the MIN cooperating teachers could receive credit for a university 
course in cross-cultural education through their participation in 
the MIN field study. The grade level of the cooperating teacher's 
class was also to be considered, since the project was aiming at 
the primary level. In all three cases the MIN teaching team's class 
was the Grade 3 or A level. 



The seminars 

Both in the design of the experiment and in its actual implementa- 
tion the seminars had such importance that they deserve more 
elaboration here. There were two seminars during the course of the 
experimentation . 



Seminar 1> Inuvik> 17-19 March 1972 

The purpose of this seminar was to bring together the apprentice 
and cooperating teachers from the three communities of Site I, 
Site II, and Site m in the MacKenzie Delta to share ideas, 
problems, successes; also to bring to their attention materials and 
resources available to them. Other people were also brought in to 
explain the possibilities of future training in the Northwest 
Territories as well as various teaching techniques which could be 
used in the classroom. 

The main participants in the seminar included the three 
cooperating teachers, the three apprentice teachers, the study 
coordinator, th'a field reporter, and two technical resource persons: 
A.J. Dyer, Principal, NWT Teacher Training Program, and Dr. Cy 
Hampson, Department of Education, University of Alberta. In 
addition a number of officials of the NWT Department of Education 
were in attendance for certain parts of the seminar, their principal 
role being to outline education policies in the NWT and to explain 
to the apprentice teachers further training opportunities available 
to them through NWT government programs in:- 
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• the adult education program 

• the NVn teacher assistant program 

• the NWT teacher education program 

« requirements for entrance Into teacher or teacher assistant 
training 

• criteria for hiring and transfer of native teachers, as 
regards their particular skills In native language and 
culture. 

The teaching teams compared the techniques and activities they used 
In bringing native language culture Into their classrooms • Results 
were compared In terms of the response of the school children and 
the community to cultural Inclusion. Differences in cultural make- 
up and use of the native languages In the three coimnunltles were 
discussed. Other points made on cultural Inclusion concerned local 
school committees and how they Involve native people In making 
decisions concerning their communities, for example:- 

• there should be an education committee In each settlement 
to permit native people to play an active, responsible role 
In guiding the education of their children 

• school committees should receive a budget so that» on their 
own initiative, they can ensure their objectives will be 
reached 

. the official policy of the NWT Department of Education is 
to support and encourage local school comnlttees 

• the Eastern Arctic is much ahead of the Western Arctic 
(except for the case of the Rae-Edzo School Board) in terms 
of local control over cultural inclusion programs 

• education can be seen as an iiiq>ortant source of economic 
stimulation for northern communities. 

While the apprentice teachers were getting some special instruc- 
tion on teaching techniques and curriculum materials, the 
cooperating teachers had a group discussion in which they exchang- 
ed ideas on special problems of the apprentice teachers, personal 
adjustments required by team-teaching, teacher education strate- 
gies, project organizational matters, and the overall objectives 
of the program for apprentice teachers regarding teaching 
abilities. 

After the Inuvik seminar, the three apprentice teachers 
visited two of the MIN study sites, where they were able to 
compare their respective community, school, and classroom 
situations, and where they discussed and compared in great detail 
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their experience as apprentice teachers. Some of the main points 
dealt with included 

. observation of children and other teachers 

• lesson planning 

• classroom organization 
. classroom control 

. teaching techniques for various subject areas 
. native language teaching and native cultural inclusion 
activities 

. special problems (especially regarding pt^v*ional adjustment 
to teaching, reaction of teachers, children, and parents 
to program, pad so on) 

. team teachirg ^ ^ 

. progress evaluation. 

Professor Cy Hampson, who is a specialist in teaching and curricu- 
lum development in the natural sciences, made a number of 
important contributions to the program, such as:- 

. demonstrating at the seminar various materials, teaching 
techniques, and the use of audio-visual methods for science 
teaching, with curriculum based on the northern natural 
environment 

. demonstration teaching at two of the study sites, observed 
by the cooperating teachers and apprentice teachers 

. evaluation of each apprentice's progress and practical 
suggestions for the apprentice's academic upgrading and 
further development of teaching skills. 

One of the cooperating teachers, who specializes in the teaching 
of art, showed a film to the other teachers and apprentices on a 
special program he conducted, in the use of natural materials, 
field excursions, outdoor art, and so on. In addition, a few 
short videotapes showing students in the NWT Teacher Education 
Program doing micro-teaching were viewed and discussed by the MIN 
teaching teams and by the technical resources persons present at 
the seminar. The cooperating teachers and apprentice teachers 
were then asked to assess the usefulness of the seminar, and to 
make any suggestions for improving the quality of future seminars. 
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Seminar 2, Inuvik, 14-15 June 1972 



The seminar was attended by the three cooperating teachers, the 
three apprentice teachers, the field reporter and a native resource 
person currently studying social sciences at University of CalKarv 
(Addy Tobac). 

Topics of particular immediate concern to the apprentice 
teachers were discussed, especially concerning the follow-up 
activities that had been arranged for the apprentice teachers, 
including academic upgrading on the sites, NOT Teacher Assistant 
Program, and the NWT Teacher Education Program. The question of 
whether or not the MIN project would have a follow-up in the 
communities also came up. Other problems were the process of 
choosing an apprentice teacher; the basic program information 
provided to the apprentices; the question of whether or not the 
three-month time period was suitable. The cooperating teachers 
were particularly concerned about teacher certification standards 
and procedures implied by the MIN experiment, selection criteria 
for a teacher apprentice program, the process of choosing coopera- 
ting teachers for an apprentice teacher program, and the role of 
a cooperating teacher in training an apprentice, the two 
discussion animators, MIN field reporter Rosalee Tizya and Addy 
Tobac, examined program organization, program content; and program 
results. 
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2. sitf: t* 



Ji^£L^il?^. S^PJ^I^VSl-SS^SSI^ShEl. nn d cooper at ing teache r 

The members of the school committee formed to act as a local 
planning and coordinating body for the field studv were asked to 
locate potential candidates, and to choose from them the person 
most likely to perform well in teaching and to receive the support 
of the community. A large number of local residents, including 
members of the school staff, the settlement council, and the band 
council were contacted either individually or in groups; they were 
informed of the nature of the project and asked to contribute their 
views and suggestions* At first, several young persons having 
Grade 12 schooling were considered for the apprentice teacher 
position, but after discussions with them it was decided that they 
were not commlcced enough to the idea of training as a teacher, 
and that therefore the likelihood of their staying witb the project 
for its duration was small. The person who was finally chosen as 
the apprentice teacher was a mature woman with a family of six 
children, well-known and respected for her participation in communi- 
ty affairs, and for her reliability in the various jobs she had 
held* She was at that time responsible for the local handicrafts 
shop and was interested in obtaining a permanent role in teaching. 
Her level of formal education had been restricted to Grade 6 
because she had been hospitalized for a number of years, but her 
reading, writing, and speaking competence in English was generally 
good. She also had a good command of the Loucheux language and 
was familiar with many aspects of the Indian culture. The 
recommendation of the school committee group was checked with the 
chairman of the settlement council, the Principal of the school, 
and other Interested persons. Even though her formal academic 
background was recognized to be limited, all those consulted 
agreed that the person selected would be a good choice for the 
program b3cause of her personal qualities. 

The cooperating teacher, from her first contact with the 
apprentice teacher-training concept, showed great interest in the 
project. In addition, she was highly recommended by the school 
principal for the role of cooperating teacher. She had also had 
a previous experience in training student teachers, which, it was 
thought, could be useful to her in working with the apprentice 
teacher. 



* For a description of Site I, see Table 1, p. 10. 
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Team teaching a oproncl i 



The teaching team at Site I concentrated their efforts mainlv on 
the apprentice teacher's development of skills in the field of 
lesson planning and basic teacliing techniques » Because tlie 
apprentice teacher liad n level of formal schooling limited to 
Grade 6, it was necessary for her to thoroughly research her lesson 
material before presenting it, so as to ensure that she had the 
best possible understanding of the concepts to be taught. The 
apprentice teacher snd cooperating teacher had regular daily 
planning and evaluation sessions after school, and the apprentice 
followed these up by a great deal of personal study of reference 
materia] to improve her academic knowledge. The apprentice's 
teaching activities were regularly complemented throughout the 
program with observation of other teachers in the school, for the 
purpose of picking up or refining certain special^ practical skills 
that interested her or which she needed to improve; for example, 
she learned from one teacher how to develop photographic film. The 
same pragmatic approach was used tov;ard academic upgrading: the 
apprentice followed courses in typing and basic high-school 
mathematics • In matters of classroom organization and group contrcil 
the teacher apprentice adopted a trial-and-error method in develop- 
ing her own style, receiving support from the cooperating teacher 
when needed • One of tht-^ most extensive contributions of the 
apprentice to core subject teaching was a series of lessons she did 
on different kinds of animals, in x^hich she made good use of audio- 
visual techniaues and experimented with science teaching methods 
that had been demonstrated bv Pr. Hampson at the mid-project 
seminar. The general approacli used by this teaching team was to 
carry out most class activities together, but with each of the 
two members alternately playing either a. teacher or a teacher-aide 
role according* to a pattern which they had worked out in advance. 



Curric ulum and cultural inc lusion 

The apprentice teacher acted as an agent for native cultural 
inclusion in three ways:- 

. by including mnnv Indian legends in !icr language arts 
tencliinj; 

. by setting up and toacliing a project in native hcath.'ork 
. hy doin?» some teacliing of the Kouchcux language. 
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In addition to the apprentice teacher contribution to cultural 
inclusion activities, a community resource person taught a series 
of lessons on muskrat trapping, an activity of great economic 
and cultural importance to the community. This was reinforced by 
having the class build a model of a muskrat camp, and by taking 
the class on a field trip into a nearby ratting area. 

Apprentice's personal adjustment 

The apprentice teacher fitted easily into the staff and quickly 
developed friendly, open relations with other staff members. As 
regards the children, her manner toward them was one of warm 
friendliness, patience, and respect, and they reacted toward her 
with affection. Her participation in community affairs increased 
significantly after she began working as an apprentice teacher, 
and she received a number of encouraging comments on her work from 
members of the community. 



Activities of apprentice teacher and progress assessment by MIN 
teaching team 

The following pages present a condensed report of the apprentice 
teacher*s activities on Site I, coupled with her own assessment 
and the assessment of the cooperating teacher:- 

Month 1 

a. Activities of apprentice teacher 

. classroom observation (both classical and modem individu- 
alized approaches) 

. help with remedial reading and art 

. home economics teaching 

. supervisory duties 
teaching native beadwork on regular basis 

. telling Indian legends, reinforced iti creative writing and 
arts 

• teaching arithmetic. 
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b. Apprentice teacher^s assessment 



. unfamiliar with modem teaching methods 

. difficulty with phonics program 

. children's first reaction affectionate , special interest 

in beadwork and Indian legends 

. staff's reaction positive (teachers offered to help) 

. parents* approval and encouragement 

• arithmetic difficult to teach. 

c. Cooperating teacher's assessment ^ 

. very enthusiastic reaction of children toward apprentice's 

teaching of beadwork (they performed very well) 
. children's respect and obedience for apprentice teacher 
. apprentice teacher's friendly manner, clear voice, strong 
interest in work 

• tendency to concentrate too much on the individual at the 
expense of the group 

. apprentice teacher did much private research and study to 
overcome academic handicaps (difficult to assess, however, 
in terms of growth of academic knowledge) 

. great success of apprentice teacher in two areas:- 

• telling of Indian legends, followed by creative writing 
and art 

• beadwork classes, in small groups 

• main problems:- 

. lesson planning and following an outline 

• teaching math (lack of academic background) • 



Month 2 

a. Activities of apprentice teacher 

. use of* overhead projector for telling stories and 

reading lessons 
. individual help for math and language arts 

• science lessons on animal life 

. lessons to the class in math and other subject areas 

• continuation of beadwork lessons 

• experimentation with teaching half of the class by 
herself for two different subjects (math and language arts) 
in consecutive lessons 

. first report evaluating children's progress. 
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b. Apprentice teacher's assessment 



. sustained high interest of children in beading 

. lessons lasting up to half an hour at least 

. attention and help of cooperating teacher and children 

. school staff's continuing eagerness to help 

. members of the settlement council's and parents' personal 

congratulations, interest, offers to help and suggested 

ideas for apprentice's teaching. 

c. Cooperating teacher Is a3si's*sment 

. good performance of apprentice with individuals and small 
groups 

• difficulties for apprentice with:- 

. coordinating groups of ten or more 
• following lesson plans 

. much better math teaching performance 

. apprentice's lessons on animals well researched and planned 
(successful teaching) ' -^'^ 

• cooperating teacher's disappointment when she explained 
the MIN team teaching program to a settlement council 
meeting and was not asked any questions. 

Month 3 

a. Activities of apprentice teacher 
. more lessons on animals 

. much use of overhead projector, film, filmstrips, as 

teaching aids 
. help with math program 
. general supervision 

. attending settlement council meeting with cooperating 
teacher, who explained project to councillors 

. attempt to use an activity center approach to math and 
science lessons 

. lessons in physical education 

. observation of reading classes at the beginner level in 
order to be able to assist with remedial reading programs 

. typing lessons and enrolment in a correspondence course 
for math upgrading. 
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b. Apprentice teacher's assessment 
. children's sustained interest 

. beadwork project so successful that children hegan another 

project, experimenting with new designs 
. more self-confidence with the staff 
. staff's continual eagerness to help 
. MIN teaching team's visit to settlement council: no 

questions asked or comments made by councillors 
. decision to become a teacher assistant, and determination 

to successfully complete all necessary training. 

c. Cooperating teacher's assessment 

. apprentice's frequent use of audio-visual techniques: 
developed a pattern involving introduction, first showing 
of film, question and discussion period, second showing of 
film 

. apprentice and cooperating teacher worked as a team, 
switching back and forth between respective roles of 
teacher and teacher aide 

. children's enjoyment during lessons in phy. 'cal education 
given by apprentice 

. apprentice's good results in math and science lessons. 



Evaluation by the MIN teaching team 

a. Apprentice teacher . The three-month period was thought to 
have provided an effective, level of involvement in teaching for 
the apprentice, but was not considered sufficient to allow her 
to take full responsibility for a classroom as an independent 
teacher. The project helped the apprentice to gain confidence 
and overcome shyness. Planning and teaching lessons were seen 
by the apprentice as the most effective part of the program in 
terms of developing teaching techniques and insight into child 
psychology, as well as personal academic upgrading and improve- 
ment of her ability to express herself. 

Technical resource persons were said to have contributed 
many practical suggestions regarding planning and research 
methods, as well as providing valuable personal encouragement. 
The apprentice learned to use the library in planning lessons. 
Observing and discussing other teachers' lessons helped the 
apprentice understand the planning process better. 
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Involvement of community resource people in the teaching 
activities through the local education committee was felt to be 
important in providing a learning experience in organizational 
skills for local people. Children showed high interest in the 
teaching of native handicrafts. Seminars were beneficial mainly 
through exchange of ideas and questions with other apprentices. 
Writing daily notes increased the apprentice's awareness of certain 
problems. 

The main difficulties experienced were: explaining mathemat- 
ics, that is, expressing abstract concepts: maintaining control when 
teaching large groups of children: expressing her questions at the 
seminar: interpreting the meaning of evaluation questionnaire forms. 

Only children at the Grade 3 level and younger expressed an 
interest in the apprentice's work. Older children vjere polite but 
did not seek contact with her as did younger children. 

Although individual local residents offered personal encourage- 
ment to the apprentice, the overall community attitude toward the 
apprentice teacher seemed to be wait-and-see. People generally 
seemed to be waiting to see if the program would be followed 
through as planned, and if the apprentice would adapt. to her new 
role. 

It was felt that the apprentice teacher position would have 
been too demanding for a young person just out of school, and that 
only seriously committed, mature persons should be considered for 
ouch in-service training. - 

The role of coordinator for native cultural inclusion programs 
was seen as a difficult one, demanding much leadership skill and 
wide general acceptance among all community groups. Local people 
would tend to criticize a new community leader until the individual 
has proven his or her ability. 

The apprentice teacher did not see the NUT Teacher Education 
Program as accessible to her because family responsibilities 
compelled her to stay in her home community. Because of her* 
^personal situation she felt best suited to enter the NUT Teacher 
Assistant Program. 
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[] b. Coope rating t jeacli^. The effectiveness of the three- month 
in-service training period was described as depending on the 
background and ability of the individual apprentice. In this 
particular case, three months did not seem enough to permit the 
apprentice to handle a class on her own. It was felt that in 
general the maximum achievement to be expected in three months 
would be for an apprentice teacher to function responsibly and 
control a small group within the class. The practical experience 
gained by the apprentice was thought to be a good preparation for 
niore formal teacher training. 

It was remarked that older, more mature persons such as the 
apprentice at this site were the best candidates for the teacher 
apprentice role because they were reliable in assuming responsi- 
bility. The apprentice's main problems in the eyes of the 
cooperating teacher were: lesson* 'preparation, planning, organizing, 
distinguishing main points from details, and having all material 
ready in cimc; paying too much attention to the needs of individual 
pupils, at the expense of the group; formulating responses to 
program evaluation questionnaires. 

The apprentice's main strengths in the eyes of the cooperating 
teacher were: her pleasant manner with the children and their 
affection for her; her ability to work hard on her o\m in 
researching lessons; effective teaching of individual children; her 
cooperative and helpful attitude toward team-teaching. The 
apprentice was assessed as a good teacher assistant. 

Since there was not enough time to do a special curriculum 
development project, the apprentice teacher organized instead a 
successful field trip for the children to visit a trapline. 

The program was found to place very heavy demands on the time 
and energy ei^the cooperating teacher. Discussions of the 
teaching team were important to the apprentice's encouragement and 
development, but were time-consuming and tiring. The cooperating 
teacher felt she did not have sufficient time to help with the 
apprentice's formal academic upgrading. 

Activities of the apprentice were varied between observing, 
teaching, and assisting individual children; this prevented her 
from becoming bored. The apprentice was greatly encouraged by 
her discussions with the other apprentice teachers. 
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The training period for such a program should be extended to 
half the school year, with the apprentice spending two days per 
week doing team teaching and the other days either at the adult 
education center or observing other teachers. The apprentice 
should collect and file teaching ideas during the training period. 
The cooperating teacher concurred with the view expressed by other 
staff members that the apprentice's credibility in the eyes of the 
comraunity was doubtful because she had been chosen by a committee 
which some people, including the cooperating teacher, considered 
non-representative of the community. It was felt also that the 
process of setting up the program, choosing the apprentice, and so 
Oft-, had been too rapid and not sufficiently based on a clear 
understanding of the project by the community. 



Evaluation by technical resource persons 

a. Gail Shellhom, NUT Teacher Consult a nt, Inuvik region (visit, 
month 1) . The apprentice teacher was seen as suited for work at 
the primary level, where she would be able to concentrate on teach- 
ing methods and organization rather than course content. It was 
felt that the apprentice would make a competent and effective 
classroom assistant, and that she showed strong interest toward 
her work in the school. Her association with the school staff 
and her continued involvement with teaching as well as upgrading 
through correspondence courses and adult education classes were 
seen as important means to strengthening the apprentice's academic 
knowledge. 

The apprentice's detailed lesson plans and observation-'notes 
showed that she put a great deal of time and thought into her 
teaching activities. The apprentice appeared quite relaxed when 
in charge of the class, and the children responded well to her. 
The apprentice's teaching of math to the class was found to be 
somewhat more teacher-directed than desirable. It was suggested 
that the apprentice work with a smaller group and try to induce 
more spontaneous pupil activity. It was also suggested that the 
apprentice should continue to work with a teacher as a classroom 
assistant, while at the same time concentrating on becoming 
familiar with the newest teaching methods and materials, and 
trying to develop her insight into educational objectives and 
philosophies. 
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The school staff members seemed to be in support of the 
principles on which the MIN apprentice teacher program were based, 
but held some doubt as to the necessity for setting up such a 
special program. Some teachers also felt that the apprentice 
represented the interests of one small group rather than of the 
whole community. 



^ ^' Dr. Cy Hampson, University of Alberta. Edmonton (visit. 

J month 2). The apprentice was found to have no difficulty operating 
at the Grade 3 level, and showed maturity and high interest in 
becoming a teacher. Dr. Hampson suggested that she should increase 
her competency, and then proceed to the NWT Teacher Education 
Program. It was felt that she needed- a deeper understanding of 
learning theory, but that this could be acquired through working 
with her cooperating teacher, who was considered to be of high 
caliber. 

The apprentice's strongest subject areas were thouglit to be in 
the natural sciences, and in native culture, with areas of weakness 
idenfified as mathematics and the physical sciences. Her rapport 
with the children was perceived as excellent because of her 
personal sensitivity toward them, and because of her familiarity 
with the problems and aspirations of native people. Progress in 
lesson planning and organization was definitely good, as was the 
apprentice's potential for increasing her own academic knowledge 
through participation in teaching. Continuing practice in team- 
teaching, participation in teaching workshops, academic upgrading, 
and involvement in professional short courses and programs in 
cross-cultural teacher education were thought to be essential to 
the apprenti^se's continued progress. 

The attitudes of the principal and the staff were favorable 
to the MIN apprentice teacher, but some of the staff doubted that 
the project period was long enough to produce measurable results. 
The community people encountered, including most members of the 
school committee, ^eetned pleased at the apprentice's involvement 
in the program. 



^' Marjorie M cMillan. Curriculum Division, NWT Department of 
Education, Yellowknife (visit, month 2) . The apprentire fp;.rhpr 
was described as a capable young woman who related very well to 
the children and to the young adults. The team-teaching approach 
was assessed as workinp very well with much careful planning and 
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cooperation between the apprentice and cooperating teacher. The 
apprentice teacher was actively involved in community affairs, and 
her personal knowledge of the native people appeared especially 
beneficial to the school. The apprentice's planning and use of 
materials seemed quite effective, and her relations with the child- 
ren, community, and staff were positive. It was suggested that she 
would benefit from the NWT Teacher Assistant course, and that she 
would be a very good candidate for the role of a full-time native 
language and culture specialist, rotating among all the classes on 
a regular basis. 



d. Audie Dyer Principal. NW T Teacher Education Program. Fort S mith 

Uisit, mo nth 3) . The apprentice teacher was found to be hard- 

working, cooperative, and very well-liked by staff and children 
She appeared to give children special security as a "mother image." 
She had made great progress in both confidence and teaching 
ability, with the able support of her cooperating teacher. Her 
strongest teaching skills seemed to be her ability to work well 
with others and to teach in the area of native culture and handi- 
crafts. It was remarked that she would need further development 
in verbalizing, dealing with questions, and abstract planning. 
Her formal academic background in the sciences and mathematics 
were suggested as prime targets for upgrading work, and she was 
felt to have the necessary maturity, intelligence, and ambition 
to benefit from academic upgrading assistance, involvement in the 
NWT Teacher Assistant course,expanded personal reading, and travel. 
She was assessed as coping well with the role of. an assistant 
teacher, and as definitely having the potential of becoming 9 
full-fledged teacher througl^Xhe enrichment activities suggested 
above. The mathematics correspondence course in which sh'e had 
enrolled was seen as one way of determining the potential-rate of 
her further academic development. 

Attitudes of the teachers and the community toward the program 
were seen as generally favorable. There was some indication of 
doubts as to whether or not the apprentice had been chosen by a 
representative education committee, and also some question as to 
whether the project should have been initiated by the Arctic 
Institute rather than by the NWT Department of Education. The 
project itself, however, was generally regarded by the community 
and school staff as worthwhile. 
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e . J>A^ M acDiarmId, Curriculum Division, MWT Dc nartTncnt o f 
Education, Yellowkn ife ( visit, month 3) > The appren"tice teacher's 
pleasant manner in dealing with the children and their acceptance 
of her as a teacher were quite impressive. It was suggested that 
the IIWT Teacher Assistant course would be useful in providing her 
with a background in basic teaching methods, and that it best 
suited the apprentice's family responsibilities. The team-teaching 
approach was described as working very smoothly, thanks to the hard 
work and cooperation of the apprentice and cooperating teacher. It 
was concluded that the apprentice was well-suited to be a teacher 
assistant. 

The attitude of the staff toward the MIN apprentice teacher 
program appeared to be quite critical. This was apparently not due 
so much to aims content of the program, but rather to the way in 
which it was organ...zed. It was apparently regarded as having been 
imposed on the school by an outside organization, whereas the 
teachers felt that such programs should be initiated by the NWT 
Department of Education itself. There were felt to be communication 
and information gaps between the school, the community, the MIN -^r^ 
project staff, and the NOT Department of Education. Teachers seemed 
to think that the native-dominated education committee which chose 
the apprentice teacher was self-appointed and represented only one 
local ethnic group (examination of the membership of the education 
committee, however, showed equal representation from all local 
ethnic groups). It was apparently felt that the committee should 
have been created by a lengthy formal election process (the 
committee was elected at one of several public meetings which 
preceeded the project). On the other hand, the staff also seemed 
to feel that a formal election process was not feasible to form a 
school committee in this community. It was implied that since the 
teachers regarded the school committee's formation as undemocratic, 
they also saw the choice of the apprentice teacher as undemocratic. 
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3. sm: II* 



S electing apprentice teacher and cooperatinp teacher 

After the information on the project had first been presented to the 
community, and well before the study got started, a group of 
interested persons formev; a school committee of which the chairman 
was also Indian Band Chief and co-chairman of the settlement 
council. The school committee chairman, after discussion with 
committee members, sent a series of letters to potential candidates 
in the community. This letter explained briefly the nature of the 
project and invited those interested in the apprentice teacher 
position to submit to the chairman a letter of application, outlin- 
ing; previous education and employment and giving specific reasons 
for wanting to become a teacher. The chairman's letter also 
contained a number of direct questions to be answered, relating to 
the candidate's interest in children and willingness to work tnrough 
an in-service tra'^ning prpgram. 

The apprentice teacher, selected by the chairman of the school 
committee after a review of applications, was a young woman with 
Grade 12 schooling and some previous experience with children as 
a playground supervisor. She was from a well-respected Indian 
family and spoke Louchcux fluently: she also had a good background 
understanding of the local native life-style. Her long-range 
objectives were to comple;:e her matriculation subjects and become 
a certified teacher through the regular NwT Teacher Lducation 
Program at Fort SFlth. 

The person selected as cooperating teacher had already taken the 
initiative on her own, before the MIW study » -uccessfully 
presenting to the Department of Education for funding a proposal 
for a special innovative program in her class, based on the 
discovery approach to learning, and incorporating native language 
and culture as well as outdoor ^earning activities. Since the 
MIN project •s educational aims v;ere in many ways similar to her 
own, it seemed natural that the apprentice teacher experiment be 
a complementary part of other activities planned for her clars. 
She also took part in helping to set up the school committee and 
was a member of that committee throughout the ?^IN study period. 



* For a description of Site II, see Table 1, p. 10. 
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Team -teachin g approach 

The tcam-teaciiing situation in Site II v/ns strongly condi^tioncd ov 
the use of the discovery approach to learning., with the classroom 
largely orp,ani7:ed around centers of interest, individuali;:ed 
learning programs, small group activities, and special projects. 
The tv;o members of the MI\ teaching team, after providing a basic 
framework of activities and learning materials to the children, 
sought to act mainly as resource persons for individualized 
instruction rather than following: a highly-structured pattern of 
controlled classroom activities. Both the cooperating. teacher and 
the apprentice teache!: based their approach on person-to-person 
communications i,;ith individual children, concentrating on relating 
classroom environment to children^ psychological needs and to 
social conditions prevalent in the community. The teaching team's 
approacli to planning \;as informal, being geared to the perceived 
needs of the class and f:he demands being made on the teachers at 
any particular point in the program* Periods of Intensive 
planning alternated with periods of improvisation and relaxed 
planning. Observation by the apprentice teacher was mostly limited 
to the cooperating teacher's classroom throughout the first part of 
the program. Then, during the last month of the program, the 
apprentice planned and conducted her ox^, program of observation in 
other classes, where she was exposed to a wide variety of teaching 
styles. Besides her normal participation in most classroom 
activities, the apprentice teacher was given special responsibility 
for teaching in certain subject areas. This included setting up 
and carrying out, on her ovm initiative, a special math project 
based on a playstore which the children organized and ran themselves, 
and v;hich aimed at giving the children a good understanding of the 
practical everyday uses of arithmetic in the community (the 
apprentice teacher had vrorked in a local store before she became 
involved with the school). The apprentice was also^given full 
responsibility early in the project for the physical education 
program* The fact that she had previous experience as a summer 
playground supervisor was no doubt useful to her in this aspect 
of the work. In addition the apprentice took a very active role 
in the joint planning of the social studies program. 

Curriculum and cultural inclusion 

The apprentice teacher was very actively involved during the first 
month of the project period with the local education committee. 
She acted as a coordinator for community-guided education activi- 
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ties .sponsored l;v this committee, being responsible for locating 
community resource nersons and materials, and for planninp and 
or<»ani2ing a varietv of leaminp activities based on native 
lanRuape. culture, handicrafts, and so on. In addition she taught 
native language, beadv/ork," and sowing herself. The social studies 
program that she helped to plan and teach xias built around the wav 
of life of the local people, as was the playschool project she 
organized. 



Apprentice's personal adjustment 

Tlie^apprentice teacher experienced some minor difficulties of 
control, particularly with wiiosc children whose parents disagreed 
x^ith the program's concept. There were also some strains 
experienced hv the apprentice in ttying to maintain a balance 
betx^een the heaw demands of hproe life (household work, family 
responsibilities^ and the time requirements of lesson planning). 
It became necessary for her to find more relaxed, independent 
living accommodations which allowed hei_enough personal freedom 
to concentrate on her x^ork. She maintained very good personal 
relations with almost all members of the community but noticed one 
or tv70 incidents of jealousy toward her after she became the 
apprentice teacher. There were some very obvious signs of jealousy 
and professional criticism directed toward the cooperating teacher 
by a few members of the school staff and the comr^unltv who lacked 
information on the program and were critical of its aims. These 
gradually subsided as information on the project was more widelv 
disseminated, and as it became clear that the MIN teaching team 
had the full support of the principal and the NOT Department of 
Education. v ^ 



^^J^3JL^J:!^^^?^BjJl.3SP?y^^ ajL«l progress assessment _bv^ MIN 
teachingj^^^ " " ' 

A condensed report of the apprentice teacher activities at Site II, 
with her own assessment and that of the cooperating teacher, 
follows. 

a. Activities of apprentice teacher 

. jteachinp physical education, traditional forms of sewing 
. attempt to teach math 

. community-guided teaching in all classrooms of school 
. coordinating participation of community people in schooTf 
committee's program of community-guided education. 
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b» i\ssessment of apprentice teacher 



. children's satisfaction uith personal attention received 
and interest tovard native cultural activities (necessitv 
to vary those activities to keep their interest stimuaJated) 

. president of the school committee's personal interest during 
hi:; visit to the class 

• interest of parents and eagerness of many local native 
people to help in native cultural activities 

. interest in and spontaneous use of the Loucheux language by 
pupils 

. certain ability to control classroom during teacher's 
absence 

. teaching work easier to handle by the end of the month, 
c. Assessment of cooperating teacher 

. apprentice was hard-working, well-organized, imaginative, 

and spontaneous 
. apprentice's good relations with children and teachers 
. apprentice's ability to draw out creative responses from 

children 

• sensitivity to the learning problems of individual children 

• first, rather conventional, teaching approach quickly 
changed to the use of questioning techniques and activity- 
centered approach 

. good ability to mark and analyze children's work in creat- ' 
ive writing 

. children's enjoyment for personal attention received 

• first attempt to teach math was unsuccessful but quickly 
improved. 



Month 2 

a. Activities of apprentice teacher 

. reduction of her role of coordinating the school ' committee 
activities in all classroo.ms to those taking place in her 
classroom only 

. experimentation with various methods of teaching and 

classroom organization (activity-centered approach to math, 
individualized reading programs, physical education 

. program, grouping practices) 

. marking and gr;?ding of children \s v7ork by both teachers 
together^ 
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b. Assessment of apprentice teacher 

• insisted on necessity of explaining report cards In the 
native language and delivering them personally to the 
parents 

• usefulness of analysis of mistakes done during previous 
lessons or activities for planning new lessons 

. local community people's enthusiasm for apprentice's 
teaching remained high. 

c. Assessment of cooperating teacher 

• traditional teaching methods de-emphasized in favor of a 
"discovery" approach to. learning, focussing on activity 
centers » small group projects, and individualized 
learning programs 

. apprentice's very successful work as a coordinator for the 
school committee and as an important^ communications link 
between school and community in cultural inclusion activities 

. full-fledged role of a classroom assistant assumed within 
the first, week 

• coordination of Individualized reading and small group 
activities by apprentice difficult at first but rapidly 
Improved 

. apprentice's success in assuming full responsibility for 
the clasis's physical education program (initiated skiing 
as one of the elements) 

. general success and improvement in teaching math to a group 
of children, using an activity-centered approach 

• playstore project based on the needs of a typical northern 
trapper and used hy small groups in rotation 

• planning by the apprentice and cooperating teacher of a 
social studies program based on native northern culture, 
local conmiunlty life. 



Month 3 

a. Activities of apprentice teacher 

• continued involvement in classroom teaching activities 
. extensive observation in other classrooms of the school 
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. application for the NOT Teacher Education Program and 
setting up a very extensive timetable cf observation and 
involvement in several classes of the school (as a good 
basis for future teaching) 

• heavy involvement in organizing a traditional feast and 
display by the children of the school to demonstrate their 
progress in native culture. 

Assessment of apprentice teacher 

. difficulty in finding time to concentrate on her teaching 
because of lack of working space at home and demands of 
household responsibilities; the problem was remedied by her 
moving into more independent living accommodations 

. open criticism of the project by a few White parents and 
teachers 

. teaching work getting easier because of experience 
. persistent behavior problems from a few specific children, 
whose parents misunderstood or opposed, project ^ 

• children's high interest in native language and culture 

. drop in the interest of the staff, but consistent interest 
of the principal. 

Assessment of cooperating teacher 

. effective handling by the api:rentice of the role of 
coordinator for the education committee but role so 
demanding that she had to restrict it to her own classroom 

• native community's high interest and support for the MIN 
apprentice teacher program 

• weak point of the program: professional jealousy of 
teachers toward the cooperating teacher and some personal 
jealousy within the community toward the apprentice could 
have been lessened by involving more people as program 
personnel 

. children's increased personal attention 

. children's free communication with apprentice teacher. 
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l.vnluntion by the MIIv teaching team 

a. Appr entice teacher . The three-month period was regarded as too 
short to permit the apprentice teacher to independently assume a 
fairly heavy load of teaching responsibilities. It was felt that 
the three-month classroom experience should lead to further upgrad- 
ing of formal education. Planning and teaching lessons were 
cohsidered to be very important to the apprentice teacher's 
development. Observation of the cooperating teacher and other staff 
members was useful for picking up practical suggestions for dealing 
with the apprentice's particular problems, regarding teaching style 
and organization of learning activities. Involvement of the 
apprentice with coordinating the participation of local people in 
cultural inclusion programs allowed her to successfully use her 
personal knowledge of her home community. Teaching math deepened 
the apprentice's own understanding of the subject. 

The mid-project seminar increased the apprentice's confidence 
through her contact with other apprentice teachers. There was not 
enough time to fully develop special projects. Discussions with 
the cooperating teacher were very help'ffl in day-to-day planning of 
activities, and the apprentice's daily notes x^ere regarded as 
important for future use. 

Main difficulties met by the teaching team vrere listed as 
organizing classroom act ivi ties '^beginning/a new project half-way 
through the school year; opposition to the program from lot# 1 
Whi tes . 

The apprentice teacher program demonstrated the differences 
between local Whites and natives in attitudes and needs regarding 
education; White parents incited their children to see the 
program as worthless, while native children shotted obvious 
enjoyment of the program. 

The weak points of the program were listed as follows: three 
months was too short a time period; not enough observation by the 
apprentice at various grade levels earlv in the program (apprentice 
should observe for the first two weeks in various classes, and then 
choose the grade level which interests her most); nil parents of 
the apprentice's class should he gathered together at the beginning 
of the project to discuss the apprentice teacher program, cultural 
inclusion, and so on. 
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Children were judged to have benefited from the program in 
terms of their knowledge of their local environment, and also 
through the personal satisfaction the activities provided. The 
program was assessed as having brougfitthe parents and the classroom 
closer together. 

b. Cooperating teacher . The three-month period was found to be 
suitable for the apprentice to play ah effective classroom role, 
and for preparing the apprentice teacher for a formal teacher 
education program. The criteria for deciding when a person is 
ready to teach independently should be based on the competencies 
required, rather than on the number of years of teacher training." 
Teacher education should be geared to the individual needs of each 
teacher rather than a ''standardized" training pattern. However, in 
the case of native northern teachers it remains to be determined 
to vfhat extent their qualifications give them access to teaching 
outside the NWT and how much personal mobility they, in fact, want 
as individuals. 

The two most essential parts of the program to the apprentice's 
teacher education were: planning and teaching of regular lessons 
and special projects, and observation of the cooperating and other 
teachers. Both of these were very much interrelated with the use 
of local culture content. 

The prime value of the technical resource persons' visit*was~ 
in supporting the morale of the teaching team. The mid-project 
semxnar presented too much information on too wide a variety of 
topics for all of it to have been absorbed by the apprentice. 
The apprentice's role as a coordinator for the education committee, 
although very effectively handled, was demanding enough. to be 
treated as a separate project. In order to have time to concentrate 
on her teaching as such she found she had to restrict her coordina- 
ting activities to her own classroom. 

Heavy responsibility and time demands were placed on the 
teaching team. If such a program were to become permanent it could 
only be sustained by more relaxed time allotments, and some 
financial incenti'^e for the cooperating teacher. 

Many other teachers apparently took a defensive position, 
seeing the project as a professional threat; This was translated 
into attempts to discredit the project via critical gossip. Since 
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the project was well-supported by technical resource persons, the 
NWT Department of Education policy, the principal, and some staff 
members, dissidents found themselves forced by circumstances to 
increase native cultural inclusion in their own activities to 
protect their professional image. This was mainly confined to 
handicrafts, however, with little apparent attempt at infusing 
native culture into ''academic'' subjects (math, science, language 
arts) . Children in other classes were said to envy the pupils 
of the MIN teaching team. s 

The native community in general showed high interest in and 
support for- the MIN apprentice teacher program, while a small but 
powerful "white elite," plus a few of its native associates, 
mounted extremely agressive opposition to it. 

The weak point of the program a'^pears to have been that it 
generated professional jealousy in teachers toward the cooperating 
teacher, and 6ome personal jealousv within the community toward the 
apprentice. More people should be involved as program personnel to 
provide each other with mutual support, and to reduce the numbers of 
those who feel "left out." Benefits of the program to the children 
were listed as increased personal attention; free communication with 
apprentice teacher; use of native culture in the program. Potential 
for successful use of the MIN approach in other classrooms was seen 
as dependent on the education philosophy of cooperating teachers 
regarding cultural inclusion and the degree to V7hich a balanced 
team-teaching situation can be realized 



Evaluation by technical resource persons 

a. Gail Shellhom, NWT Teacher Consultant, Inuvik region (visit, 
month 1) . The apprentice teacher_was seen as an ex cellent^^ ifchotc^e j^^^ 
for her role, having a strong desire and the ability to become a 
teacher. It was felt that the apprentice had no difficulty working 
at her class grade~level (3 and 4), and that she was capable of 
working with older children as well. The apprentice's approach was 
perceived as involving a lot of forethought and careful considera- 
tion before expanding her role in actively assuming teacher 
responsibility. Attitudes of the staff and children toward the 
apprentice appeared very positive. It was noted that the children 
actively sought her help and attention as much as that of the 
cooperating teacher. The "store project" initiated by the 
apprentice was thought to be well planned. 
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Regarding academic upgrading it was estimated that the 
apprentice should only begin working on Grade 12 matriculation 
after her active participation in teaching was terminated, since the 
Grade 12 academic material would require much concentrated work. 
As to ways of improving the apprentice's teaching skills, it was 
recommended that she observe teaching in more structured classrooms 
so as to get a balanced general view of various basic teaching 
skills employed at the primary level. 

b. Prof. Cy Haropson, University of Alberta, Edmonton (visit, 
month 2) , The apprentice teacher was described as "a most promising 
prospect for the teaching professions." She was found to be alert, 
energetic, thoughtful, and well-liked by her pupils. Her notes on 
teaching and pupil observation revealed a good understanding of her 
classroom situation. 

The apprentice's strongest teaching areas were identified as 
native culture and social studies. Since she had expressed strong 
interest in becoming a teacher and visibly enjoyed working with 
children, it was suggested that she should be encouraged to finish 
her Grade 2 matriculation and enter the NWT Teacher Education 
Program. Continued apprentice teaching was judged to be valuable 
in her development as a teacher, especially because of the compet- 
ence of the cooperating teacher involved. 

The attitudes of the staff and community toward the MIN 
project appeared positive. 



Marjorie McMillan, Curriculum Division, NWT Departmenc of 
Education , Yellowknife (visit, month 2) . The apprentice was found 
to be "a plesant, responsible young person who seemed most^ '^^ 
interested in the children and in the work she was doing." The 
team-teaching approach was working well, and the children visibly 
enjoy<=»d the experience. The apprentice was nervous when observed, 
but performed well when alone. Her grasp of planning and of the 
activity-centered teaching at;proach seemed quite effective. She 
was not assessed as being ready yet for full teaching responsibili-r 
ties, but showed good potential for further training. It was 
suggested that practical experience in the classroom as an 
assistant plus observation of other teachers would be helpful to 
the apprentice. The apprentice teacher's areas of teaching strength 
were thought to be native language and native handicrafts. 
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The apprentice had established good personal relations with 
her pupils, and was fully supported by-the cooperating teacher 
and principal. People of the community expressed their support 
both of the apprentice as a person and also of the apprentice 
teacher program In which she was Involved. However, the staff 
appeared to be unlnvolved and somewhat ambivalent toward the 
program, feeling that their contribution to It was not Invited. 



d. Audle Dyer, Principal, NWI Teacher Education Program, Fort 
Smith (visits month 3). The apprentice teacher was rotwible for 
her hard*worklng and patient attitude. She was said to have poise, 
good personal presence In the classroom and a well-developed 
philosophy of teaching. The team-teaching situation was described 
as a healthy balance between cooperation and Individualism. A key 
role was played by the apprentice as a communicator, promoting 
better mutual understanding between the school and the community. 
Her work In organizing a traditional feast and display In the 
school for the community was regarded as both creative and highly 
successful. Her personal relations with the school staff, the 
children, and the community .were evaluated as excellent. 

The apprentice's academic background, with the exception of 
the sciences, was assessed as being quite good and she was seen 
as well-suited to enter the NWT Teacher Education Program • She- 
had demonstrated the ability to plan and do research on her own, 
and to handle abstract concepts easily. Her class control, 
planning ability, and sensitivity to the needs of individual 
children were seen as her prime teaching strengths; shyness and 
low voice projection were listed as areas for further iiijprovemcnt . 
It ''IS recommended that the ^apprentice enter the NWT Teacher 
Education Program, where she would get further academic upgrading 
in maths and science, wider reading experience, and practice in 
group discussion. The response of the "vast majority" of the 
community and children to the MIN apprentice teacher was one of 
approval. It was noted, however, that there seemed to be a small 
but very vocal minority in the community and on the school staff 
who had opposed, for a time, both the new NWT curriculum and the 
MIN education project. It was felt that the MIN apprentice 
teacher had been caught in this conflict, and that the experience 
had raised her level of insight into northern education. 
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4. SITE III* 



Selecting apprentice teacher and cooperating teacher 

Although all local native people contacted were in favor of the 
idea of having a native apprentice teacher in the school, it was 
difficult at first to locate potential candidates. At the large 
public meeting which was held to explain the project, the local 
people suggested several young persons in the adult education 
program who might fit the apprentice teacher role. However, even 
though these persons expressed general Interest in and approval 
of the project, they were not able to get Involved for various 
reasons: one was already working as a teacher assistant for adult 
education, another felt he needed more academic upgrading, and a 
third said he didn't feel suited to work with children. Finally, 
the Chief (also chairman of the settlement council) offered to 
locate an apprentice teacher in consultation with members of the 
community and with the adult education teacher. Acting on a 
recommendation from the adult education teacher, the Chief approved 
a young man of the settlement as the community's choice for the 
apprentice teacher position. 

The apprentice teacher selected had applied the previous year 
for the teacher assistant position. He was recommended by the 
adult education teacher for the MIN experimental program because 
of his good academic performance and reliable attendance in adult 
education classes, and for his known interest in teaching. He had 
achieved Grade 10 level schooling through the adult education 
program, and spoke the Slavey language fluently. He had spent 
some time out of the settlement, but had indicated that he wished 
to return home, and if possible, work in his home community. Wlien 
contacted and asked if he was interested in the apprentice" teacher 
position, he said that he definitely was and soon after returned 
to the settlement to begin his training in the school. 



* For a description of Site III, see Table 1, p. 10. 
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The individual who became the cooperating teacher volunteered 
for the position' upon his first contact with the background 
information on the project, but stated that the final choice of 
the cooperating teacher should be determined by the apprentice 
teacher's preference of a working partner. He himself had previous- 
ly initiated his own program of outdoor art, based on the utiliza- 
tion of objects and materials found in the natural surroundings of 
the area (driftwood, plants, bones, natural dyes, and so on), and 
was generally interested in curriculum development based on the 
local language, culture, and natural environment. The school 
principal concurred that this person would have good potential for 
the cooperating teacher role. 



Team -teaching approach 

The team-teaching approach used at this site was especialy 
focussed on the development of new curriculum materials based on 
the native language and culture. A great deal of emphasis was 
placed on the value of the native language and on its use as a 
learning tool. T he p rogram began with the exposure of the 
apprentice to stlT- ava i lab le teaching^sty. -^s in the school, 
including demonstrations by the cooperati - ; teacher of traditional 
teaching methods. The apprentice was then free to plan his 
observation of other teachers according to his perceived needs, and 
he was encouraged to develop his own personal teaching style. The 
apprentice teacher began teaching in the Slavey language very early 
in the program. Once he had developed a reasonable command of the 
basic teaching skills, the next steps were to give him responsi- 
bility for teaching half-days on a regular basis, followed ultima- 
tely by giving him full continuous responsibility for half the 
class. The team-teaching aspect of the program was handled as much 
as possible by dividing teaching responsibilities equally, with the 
apprentice having a high level of independence. Regular daily 
planning and evaluation discussions took place, complemented by 
intensive planning and preparation of materials on weekends. The 
teaching team experimented with a variety of teaching approaches 
including both conventional and discovery methods. 

Curriculum and cultural inclusion 

Elements of the native language and culture were infused into 
most subject areas. Two notable examples were in the language 
arts (an illustrated, 22-page bilingual Slavey-English book was 
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produced, with the content being based on Slavey culture, 
technology, and traditional skills), and in science (the apprentice 
taught a series of lessons on mammals common to the region and the 
children produced scrap-books based on these lersons) . 

A local native n^source person came into the class regularly 
to teach Slavey language and culture, including demonstration of 
the skills and tools associated with dressing animal skins. ^ The 
apprentice teacher program was marked by a very extensive use of 
the native language, both as a language of instruction and as a 
subject of study. English and Slavey were compared through 
bilingual teaching plus special lessons and materials developed for 
language comparison, — 



Appreniiice's personal adjustment 

Heavy family responsibilities at home consumed the free time and 
energy of the apprentice at certain periods during the program. 
He was also subjected to very close moral scrutiny and criticism 
by local Whites wich regard to his social behavior outside school 
hours. Personal relations of the apprentice teacher with orher 
staff members and with the native community remained generally 
good. He was approached by native people of the community for 
help in better writing and Knglish-Slavey translation: at one 
point he was asked if he would consider runniug for a settlement 
::ouncil position. There were times, however, when the cooperating 
teacher felr a certain pressure through being compelled to act .as 
a buffer between the apprentice teacher and those White residents 
and teachers who lacked understanding of or sympathy for the 
-apprentice teacher program. 

Apprentice tecich e r's activit .es and progress assessment by HIN 
teaching team 

Month 1 

a. Activities of apprentice teacher 

. observation in all classes and subject areas 

. correction of children's work 

. supervisory duties 

. average of at least two lessons per day 
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. visit by the MIN teaching team anS^the class to the tent 
home of an Indian man living in ttie "old way" and explana- 
tion in Slave language of the traditional tools and objects 
observed there (this visit was followed up by having the 
class build a model of the old settlement before the arrival 
of the White man) 
. lessons and special activities taught outdoors 
. setting up and use of a playstore to teach children how to 
count money 

. social studies program set up to produce an illustrated 
bilingual reader on the tools and artifacts of the area 
(with photos and drawings of various artifacts) 

. scienu' program based on the animals of the region. 

Assessment of apprentice teacher 

. children's enjoyment of his prestince in the classroom 
. active interest of some of the most quiet children when 

the Slavey language was used hy apprentice for teaching 
. respect an' attention of all childran from th^ beginning 

(they regarded him as having the status of a teacher by the 

end of the month) 
. personal shyness quickly overcome and enjoyment of teaching 

felt 

. noti^aable interest of the children for their language and 
culture when the apprentice taught them, in the native 
language, lessons about the region surrounding the 
settlement . 

Assessment of cooperating teacher 

. initial impression: favorable response to the apprentice 

by the children 
. rapid progress in teaching effectiveness by apprentice 
. use a£_the apprentice's general, personal knowledge ot the 

surrounding region to ensure correct content of lessons 

relating to the local natural environment 
. apprentice's improved understanding of teaching techniques 
. apprentice's great patience with children and enjoyment in 

working with them 
. good follow-up of the teaching of a local native resource 

person by the apprentice's review, native language 

discussions, and special activities related to the lesson 



.^faster understanding of lessons by children if material 

presented first in Slave language 
. children's enjoyment with outdoor lessons and activities 
. objection of non-Slave speaking children to the^'teaching 
of Slave, because they felt either left out or thouglit the 
lessons unimportanc when taught in Slave (the cooperating 
teacher wondered how Indian pupils feel about lessons taucht 
in English I) 

. improved attendance of children after tfie apprentice talked 
to the parents 

• successful use oiF the audio-visual techniques in teaching 
math' 

. greater confidence after participation in mid-project 
seminar* 



Month 2 

a. Activities of apprentice teacher 

• teaching of the Slave language and great use of the Slave 
language by children and apprentice 

. helping local native people to read English 

. full responsibility for one entire grade on a regular half- 
day basis (lie alternated weekly between Grades 3 and 4) 

. initiation by apprentice of the teaching of Indian beadwork 
through use of community resource person 
- • beginning of Grade 12 correspondence course in biology. 

b. Assessment of apprentice teacher 
. work becoming much easier 

. full confidence about his teac.iing the native language 
. children's respect and eagerness to learn more about the 

native language and culture and to use Slave language in 

class 

. no particular interest of other teachers In his work 
. lessening of contact between him and-the teachers after an 
incident in which several local residents criticized the 
apprentice's personal behavior outside his work situation. 
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Note; The criticisms of a few White residents against what 
they imagined to be the apprentice teacher's conduct were 
thoroughly investigated by the MIN field reporter and were 
found to be based on insinuation and hear-say rather than 
fact. The incident was reported by the principal to the local 
superintendent who advised him to drop the matter unless there 
was any clear evidence which could prove the apprentice's 
behavior v;as unacceptable. The chairman of the settlement 
council expressed his continuing support of the MIN apprentice 
teacher at this time. 

Assessment of cooperating teacher ^ 

. children's remainiaf, hig'i response to Slave language and 
culture teaching 

. apprentice's ability to assume full responsibility for one 
entire grade 

. apprentice's readiness to enter the m^T Teacher Education 
Program 

. effective use of the teaching aids^and more relaxed » firm, 

confident teaching manners 
. ability to teach effectively with a group of 15 children 
. more active interest of staff members in the project 
. apprentice's improved efficiency in writing the Slave 

language 

. successful teaching of math to the entire combined Grades 
3 and 4 class. 

Note: During the final week of this month, the project seems 
to have gone through a crisis associated with heavy criticisms 
by local Whites of the apprentice's personal conduct outside 
school hours. Tliis coincided with the apprentice being 
absent for a day, and arriving late with lessons unprepared 
on the following day. The cooperating teacher expressed 
profound discouragement and doubt as to Xi;hether the program 
could continue. The main issue was not connected with the 
apprentice's teaching ability, but rather with his personal 
'acceptability" in the eyes of the White. establishment. The 
cooperating teacher and the apprentice discussed the matter 
frankly and thoroughly and then proceeded with the program, 
having established a firm understanding to reconsolidate 
their efforts and their mutual cooperation. 
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Month 3 

a. Activities of apprentice teacher 

. gradual diminution of teaching activities 

. work on a Grade 12 correspondence course • 

b. Assessment of apprentice teacher 

. course found difficult at first because of lack of textbook 
but help and encouragement of cooperating teacher provided 
necessary support to overcome this 

. friendly, positive relations with children. 

c. Assessment of cooperating teacher 

. sloT^-down in production of the bilingual social studies 
material and teaching activities due to work on correspond- 
ence course and fr.iniiy duties 
. • apprentice's good potential to become a teacher providing 
that further academic upgrading, further exposure to modem 
teaching techniques, and a wider range of experience be 
made available to him 

. necessity for the apprentice to adapt his social habits to 
fit in vrLth the pattern demanded by society of teachers 
as professionals* 

. successful teaching of a wide variety of subjects combined 
with academic studies (correspondence course) . 



Evaluation by the MIN teaching team 

^- Apprentice teacher . He felt that although the three-month 
period provided an introduction to the basics of teaching, at 
least six months would have been required for him to develop a 
really effective role in the classroom with a fairly heavy load 
of teaching responsibilities. Those parts of the program from 
which the apprentice learned the most about teaching, listed in 
order of importance, were:- 



* This alludes to criticism of apprentice's personal conduct out 
of school by White residents. 
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• planning and teaching lessons 

. visits of technical resource persons 

• classroom observation of other teachers 

. classroom observation of the cooperating teacher 

• teaching native culture and language 

• teaching standard school subjects 

. experimenting with special teaching projects 

. discussions with the cooperating teacher. 

The main difficulties met by the apprentice were how to hold the 
attention of his pupils, and achieving "teacher status" in the eyes 
of the children and parents, most of whom knew the apprentice 
before he took up his role in the classroom* 

Although the apprentice felt he attracted the attention of 
the children in the school, he did not see any changes in the 
school's overall approach to education resulting from the 
apprentice teacher program. The apprentice noticed no impact of 
the apprentice teacher program on the attitudes or involvement of 
parents regarding education. Suggested improvement for an' 
apprentice teacher program were to lengthen the program period to 
six months; to allow apprentice to first fully observe all class- 
rooms, and then choose which classroom he wants to work in; to 
arrange for apprentice teachers from different settlements to work 
in each other's classrooms for at least two weeks. The program 
benefited the children by having them leam about their own ^ 
language and culture. Such a program should be used iii other 
classes, as it makes teaching easier. The fact that the apprenti- 
ce started later than planned prevented him from establishing 
close ties with the parents. 

It was felt that ideally the objective of the program should 
be to lead the apprentice to several possibilities including 
complete control of and responsibility for his own classroom; 
further teacher training; upgrading courses for raising the 
apprentice's level of formal education; developing the role of 
teaching specialist for native culture and/or coordinator for 
participation of other local people in teaching activities. 
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^' Cooperating teacher. The thrGe-month period was seen as being 
sufficient for the apprentice to develop a really effective role in 
the classroom, but it was felt that further academic upgrading and 
teacher education were required for the apprentice to become a full- 
fledged teacher in his own right. The most important activity for 
the apprentice's development as a teacher was stated to be planning 
and teaching lessons in the classroom. Other program activities 
which rated high in this regard were: discussions with the 
cooperating teacher; classroom observation of the cooperating 
teacher; teaching native culture, language, or handicrafts; teach- 
ing standard- school subjects. Both the mid-project seminar and the 
visits of technical resource persons were rated as of low utility 
relative to development of the apprentice's teaching skills. 

The apprentice's main problem was seen as adapting to "social" 
values and expectations regarding the personal conduct appropriate 
to a teacher, in addition, sonie minor dif f iculti'es* with the use 
of written English. were noticed. 

The program attracted the attention of other teachers. One 
teacher associated herself with it by using the curriculum material 
developed through it. Other teachers felt it was worthless and 
predicted its failure. Not much attention from the community 
toward the project was noticeable. 

•A key factor in programs of this kind would appear to be the 
selection criteria for candidates. Three are cited: desire to 
succeed in teaching as -a profession, implying wanting to help both 
the school and the community; willingness to adapt personally to 
the role of a teacher; desire to overcome educational handicaps. 



Evaluation by technical resource persons 

a. Marjorie McMillan. Curriculum Division. NOT Department of 
Education, Yellowknife (visit, month 1) . The evaluator was very 
favorably impressed by apprentice teacher's "natural ease with 
children which is quite evident in his teaching and control of 
the class. His sensitivity to the children's attention span 
and his flexibility in adjusting his planning and teaching style 
to their interests were especially remarkable. The children 
showed obvious affection and respect for him; 
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Team-teaching and planning were reported to be very successful. 
The apprentice's use of the native language In discussions, lessons, 
and language comparison was rated as excellent, while native 
culture projects were seen as progressing well and eliciting high 
interest and active involvement on the part of the children. It 
was felt that the apprentice had a good basic academic background 
but would be stimulated through expanding the range of his general 
knowledge. He was seen as having a sufficiently high level of 
enthusiasm and commitment to teaching to be able to successfully 
undertake a teacher education program. It was noticed that the 
apprentice showed some signs of weakness in the technical details 
of such subjects as mathematics, and it was thought that observa- 
tion and discussion of other teachers* work, plus exposure to 
professional enrichment, would be a help to him. 

The school staff seemed interested in the project, but 
uninvolved in it. There seemed to be some doubt on the part of 
the teacher/ as to what extent their input was considered to be 
desirable. The community appeared to be generally in favor of the 
apprentice teacher concept. 



b. Audie Dyer, Principal^ NMT Teacher Education Program, Fort 
Smith (visit, month 3) . The apprentice teacher was termed 
"intellectually curious, straight-f orv/ard, persevering, and 
cooperative." The MIN teaching team appeared to function well 
together. The apprentice had demonstrated an ability to work and 
and plan on his own, and seemed firmly committed to becoming a 
teacher. Children appreciated his sense of humor, good voice 
projection, and expressive personality. They responded especially, 
well to him when he used the native language. 

The apprentice's strongest teaching skill was in the area of 
cultural inclusion. His knowledge of the native language and 
culture was a key factor in the production of some very creative 
and useful bilingual curriculum materials. In the more convention- 
al subject areas, however, the apprentice used a less spontaneous 
Approach, indicating a need for further enrichment of his formal 
academic background. It was recommended that he should do wide 
personal reading, get further academic upgrading, and enter the 
NOT Teacher Education Program, He was felt io have the ability 
to expand his knowledge through personal research and informal 
study. 
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The attitude of the staff toward the basic aims and principles 
of the MIN apprentice teacher program was generally favorable. 
Some teachers claimed that the apprentice had habits of "non- 
punctuality, moral flexibility, and non-sobriety," which made him 
a poor choice for his role. By contrast, the people of the 
community made no such criticisms of the apprentice, and the native 
residents expressed strong approval both of the apprentice 
personally, and of the MIN project in general. The evaluator 
found the MIN apprentice teacher to be "a good-to-excellent choice" 
for his role, and insisted on the value of the education committee's 
commitment ^to the program. It was noted that the principal 
described the project as a good one which should be continued. 

- / 

c. J. A. MacDiarmid, Curriculum Division, NWT Department of 
Education, Yellowknife (visit, month 3) . The evaluator was "very 
impressed" with the apprentice's "teaching abilities and his 
obvious sincerity towards the children," and noted that the 
children responded well to the apprentice's teaching. It was felt 
that with further teacher training he would make a good teacher. 
The apprentice seemed enthusiastic and interested about his pros- 
pects of becoming a teacher. The team-teaching situation seemed 
to have worked very well, and the cooperating teacher was credited 
with having provided plenty of help and encouragement to the 
apprentice. 

The evaluator noticed no definite feelings about the project 
atnongreither the staff or the community, and felt that while the 
classroom results of the program were good, its impact was 
confined to the school. 
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5. OVERALL EVALUATION AND FINDINGS 



From the resource persons' reports 

In addition to their specific evaluation, as reported in the 
preceding chapters on each site, the resource persons made a 
number of general observations on the MIN experiment, as follows • 

[] a. Cy Hampson It appeared that the experiment should have been 
longer to allow for assessing each apprentice's developments Also, 
it was found difficult for the technical resource person to get a 
clear picture of the local situation in a one- or two-day periods 
The basic concept of. the apprentice teacher program was thought to 
be a good one provided that the cooperating teachers and apprentice 
teachers were of a high caliber and that the apprentices were 
well supported. It was suggested that the MIN apprentice teacher 
approach be tied in with the NWT Teacher Education Program. 



b. Marjorie McMillan . At the three study sites each teaching 
team was found to be functioning effectively, with all persons 
involved realizing their potential , for actively contributing to 
and benefiting from the experience. Children responded well to 
the apprentice teachers and to native culture material. Technical 
resource persons should have been involved on a long-term basis 
with the project, rather than making short visits, and more should 
have been done to assure their contact with community people. 

The report stated that the MIN project had demonstrated the 
[] value of using the apprentice teacher approach as a recruitment 
and orientation method for the NWT Teacher Assistant and Teacher 
Education Program. The careful selection of cooperating teachers 
according to their interest in the project was cited as an 
important factor favoring the success of the apprentices. The 
contribution of the apprentices' knowledge and understanding of 
the native culture was mentioned as major strength of the program. 
A note of warning was sounded about the possible danger of trying 
to push t^e apprentices "too far ahead, too fast" as teachers. 
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The overall recommendation of the report was that the MIN apprentice 
teacher approach be used as a recruitment procedure for both the NWT 
Teacher Assistant Program and the NVJT Teacher Education Program, 
and that it be made possible for persons from either program, once 
they, had proved their competence and interest, to assume the full- 
fledged role of ,a classroom teacher. 



c. Audie Dyer . Some communications difficulties were experienced 
in the community, and a certain amount of conflict was generated 
by the project. This was partly due to the nature of the communi- 
ties, and partly to the unwillingness of some people to accept a 
project which was non-governmental. Certain principals and staff 
-members felt they were passed over by the project in the effort to 
get community people involved. Those who felt left out tended to 
be critical of the project. Much work and worry was placed on 
cooperating teachers and "perhaps this might have teen lightened 
by making the program- a responsibility of the school rather than 
of an individual teacher." Formation of school committees and 
me^thods used to pick candidates were seen as problem areas by some. 

All three apprentices had a good. learning experience, became 
more aware of their future educational goals, and showed positive 
personal development through the project. Apprentices learned 
niany teaching skills and acquired a good understanding of the 
education process and "the cooperating teachers were magnificent." 
Each of the schools benefited by the discussion and thinking 
provoked by the project. The local people participated in the 
choice and education of the apprentice teacher. 

'*The MIN in-service teacher training project had been 
tremendously successful in that it had achieved every one of its 
objectives in each of the three quite unique settlements. Many 
of its workings and philosophies should be added or adapted to 
existing programs in the NWT. It is certainly an excellent 
method of recruiting prospective teachers or teacher assistants. 
It allowed students to assess themselves and their capabilities 
in dealing with the school situation. Each of the apprentices 
showed marked academic changes for the better. It added greatly 
to the in-service training of cooperating teachers themselves; 
they tend to be more conscious of community and people problems 
and the problems involved in teaching teachers." 
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The fact that the program's sponsor (the Arctic Institute) 
was« an independent body gave the individual school some independenca 
Any teacher education program must cooperate with the school, but 
it must also have enough independence so that it can differ. 



J*A. MacDiarmid . There should have been fewer technical 
resource people involved with the project over longer time periods, 
and their visits to the studj' sites should have been longer. Also, 
more care and time should have been put into the selection of the 
apprentices and the setting up of the project at the local level; 
organizers should have spent mote time per visit in each community 
and they should have concentrated more on consultation with school 
staff and community. There should have been more direct discussion 
between resource persons and apprentice teachers, rather than 
between resource persons and cooperating teachers. 



From the second Inuvik seminar > June 1972 

The three teaching teams took the occasion of their June seminar to 
review the experiment just ended* From their two-day discussions 
came a series of observations too long to report in detail* 
In summary:- 

a. • Present situation in the North , At present in the North,- the 
basic problem in education is that of interesting native teachers 
in and getting them into the schools especially at the primary 
levels. It is a well-known fact in education that it is in these 
primary grades that a child learns to express himself freely, 
which is more important than the amount of knowledge that can be 
gained. One of the most important factors, therefore, is the 
native language which allows this clear Expression. At present, 
there are very few full-time qualified native teachers at these 
crucial levels when in fact every primary position should be 
filled by them. 



MIN Project; Apprentice Teachers . The MIN project has come 
up with a program geared to meet the needs of" those native people 
who have the potential or desire to teach but are blocked by 
southern standards and values, in a system which is moving too 
slowly in fulfilling its obligations to serve the people. 
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Problems oxist .it ovorv lovel hut nrioriti(»s can ]>e sot. Tho fir^v 
nnd most inportant is oncoiira<M*nt> tno interest of the vouns^ neonh\ 
bv settinr: nn a train inn process whirii appeals both liiroiirb 
organization necnanisns and tijrcur.h involvcnont of the noonle on 
a practical and nersonallv rovardinr level. Tins should ho 
orroura<Tod. Valid nuestioiis and rritirisns cono vith the prni»ran: 
tho*;o can serve to unrrado it hut the basic n:otivation should 
rontinuouslv be kcnt in nind until sucii time that the native 
northern neonle feel ronipetent enouali to want a chant'o, wheth'^r in 
stapdards or nrocess or whatever;. An inmortant noint is to move 
with the neonle, rather than lead or move too fast in ??orrin«' up • 
criteria and so on. 



^* ^rPI^ MltPJ^PXiPR J^J^SSJ^Jv^^^ 'J**^*' communitv and tlie apprentice 
should be piven a clear outline of what the proi>ram involves so 
that the communitv will know what the apprentice is doinr in the 
class. (This point developed from tlu* fact that the communitv 
didn't fullv understand x^^hat the apprentice was doinp in tlie scIjooI, 
and because the apprentice didn't have a clear concept of the 
project and found it difficult to explain the pror.rani to the local 
people. ) 



d . Mjir e ^t I \axi one tenc} u np .t e am d esirabl e in ji _sch qo 1 . As mu ch 
as possible, or wherever possible, two teams "of twoTtwo coonera- 
tinf* teachers with two apprentices) should be used: since 
the three apprentices worked alone with their cooperatino teachers 
in three senarato settlements, thev had difficulty in exchanrin^* * 
iclens or discussinr problems or onroura<»inr one another. Havin<' 
r^nr^ rhan one team in a school could contribute a rreat deal to 
enhance sel f-ronf idonce of evervhodv involved. 



AQ!^ nociianism to rhoose an 

apprentice teacher in native communities must utilize the local 
people .since thev know their neonle best and know too whether an 
individual can succeed or is capable of doinp the job. Thev 
should be encouraeed more in this arra. since much of rhcfr decis- 
ion is based not only on the realistic situation of the individual, 
but the wi.sdom and trust tliat roes with it: thev would stimulate 
the apprentice to want to surceetl. 
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Time factor 



The apprentice teachers said that three months was not enought time 
to develop their own ideas of what they had learned, but it was 
just enough to give them an idea of what teaching involved to help 
them decide if they wanted to continue developing as teachers* 
Tlie apprentices had good ideas for teaching but couldn't finish them 
because of lack of time.. Seminars and resource people also took 
away from classroom time. Six months* classroom experience would be 
enough time for apprentices to get an idea of teaching, and to try 
out their own ideas to know if what they learned had validity. 



Cooperating teachers said that three months was enough for the 
apprentice to develop an effective role in the classroom, but that 
the three-month period was too short for the apprentices to help 
the cooperating teaching in building up a trust with the community; 
they suggested a six-month project. Although there were instances 
where spontaneous involvement did happen, it is not something that 
could be programmed. 



ri 8* Admission to a teaching career . The criteria to admit a 
northern native candidate to teaching must be attractive and 
realistic. Because the basic requirements for the MIN apprentices 
were based more on interest, personal qualities, and potential to 
become teachers there was no pressure on the apprentices for 
immediate qualifications on paper, nor did they have to answer to 
paper qualifications in performance terms. This meant little red 
tape; justification for wanting to teach, and being chosen by the 
community, meant having community confidence. '.Tie apprentices 
could concentrate on involving themselves in learning what 
teaching involved » But the apprentice teachers found in their own 
experience that they lacked enough knowledge to perform effectively. 
In terms of academic subjects such as math, English, science they 
had do a lot of research. As in the case of their own culture, 
more study in how to teach it became desirable. 

Each of them stated that before MIN came, teaching was a 
[] closed door to them; their lack of formal education or their 

community situation didn*t prevent them from getting the MIN job, 
and they felt they were given a chance and wanted to succeed. 
However, after a certain period immersed in teaching, they felt a 
lack in their education and wanted to upgrade or have access to 
more education for themselves. The experience helped them to know 
in what areas they were lacking and to know what they wanted to 
achieve . 
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h. Follov-up needed > Other young people in the community saw 
what the apprentice teachers v^ere doing and now want to do it 
themselves. The program should continue through an independent 
organization in conjunction with the NWT Department of Education. 

. From the school principals 

The school principals at each site have most significantly 
contributed to the on-going of the experiment — not surprisingly, 
since the selection of the three sites proceeded on the assumption 
that they would, with information to that effect provided to MIN 
by the educational authorities of the NUT government. 

Concerning their respective evalutions, only one of the three 
found the time to report his on-going evaluation. This was at 
Site II:- . 



Month 1 

No written report but personal approval of and support for the 
basic concept of the MIN apprentice teacher program was expressed 
in conversation with the project organizers, the MIN teaching 
team,, and the school committee. 



Month 2 

. apprentice well- received by parents and her work respected 
by the school committee 

. opeii^ dissension within the community over the question of 
suggested. innovations (for example, the new NWT curriculum 
guide) in northern education because jnany.ppople did not 
attend the meetings of the education committee and therefore 
did not understand the MIN education project; the most 
active opposition came from a small group of White residents 
and teachers who made no attempt to inform themselves 

. most teachers were friendly toward the project but the 
opposition group, aggressive and vocal, created some 
confusion within the native community's perception of the 
project 

. very positive attitude of the children and cooperating 
teacher toward the apprentice 
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. "appreciation of children for more individualized teaching, 
more interesting lessons, more individual help and greater 
achievement" 

• critical and negative behavior of a few children reflecting 

their parents' attitudes 
. positive reaction of children in other classes 
. the principal's own personal assessment was that "the 
apprentice teacher project was developing very successfully. 
It had stimulated the benevolent interest of widely-respected 
members of the native community, and was demonstrating the 
problems and advantages implied for the long-run implementa- 
tion of the new trends on the N14T Department of Education's 
most recent policy objectives." 

Month 3* 

. continuing enthusiastic interest of the children; impressed 
by the apprentice's warm personal approach and sincerely 
good communication with children' 

. apprentice teacher's success in developing her own methods 
and teaching programs 

. favorable response to the apprentice teacher by the parents 

. criticisms from some parents (particularly White) directed 
not at the apprentice teacher herself but at the project 
methods, and based on a lack of familiarity with modem 
educational methods; those criticisms declined after . 
reassurances from the principal and regional superintendent 
that the new program was educationally sound. Only two 
teachers who dtmg to their original opposition to change 
did so not on the basis of informed opinion but rather out 
of feelings of emotional or professional insecurity. 



* It is worth noting that by the third month the one native 
parent known to have associated himself publicly with the position 
of the White opposition group earlier In the project period had by 
now become actively involved in the class of the MIN teaching team 
as a resource person for native culture activities. 
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At the two other sit^s, the written reports were rather more 
laconic. That the principals there would not have had time is a 
possibility that should not be disregarded. From conversations 
between them and the MIN project organizers and the technical 
resource people it can be inferred that they did not find the 
experiment as conclusive as did Site II 's principal , though they 
both considered the experiment successful in that it captured the 
pupils' sustained interest in and appreciation of the apprentice 
teacher. They also both noted generally favorable reactions of the 
local community and school staff. 

At one site the principal felt that the choice of the apprenti- 
ce teacher proved wrong in view of his personal conduct outside of 
school, which he found morally and ethically incompatible with the 
role of a teacher. But he concurred with the cooperating teacher's 
assessment that the apprentice's performance in the school was quite 
effective". 

From the Task Force members 

After reviewing the various evaluations made, the Task Force members 
have come to a number of conclusions concerning the apprentice 
teachers training experiment. The following listing is not 
exhaustive of their findings but tries to single out the ones that 
seem most significant. 



a. On the value of the method. The first objective of the 
experiment was to evaluate a new method for training native people 
for classroom teaching. The Task Force members feel that it is 
not possible to make any conclusive statement in this regard: 
neither to declare that the method tried represents a valid 
alternative road to training native teachers, nor to declare that 
it IS not. 

One reason is undoubtedly that the duration of the experiment 
was too short to really permit an assessment of how the develop- 
ment of an apprentice teacher can be satisfactorily assured by 
in-service training compared to the standard ways. In the course 
of the experiment, the three apprentice teachers rapidly and 
efficiently surmounted some of the difficulties normal for any 
teacher at his debut, and their performance as teachers improved 
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steadily during the experiment. But the three-month period did 
not suffice for them to achieve the degree of autonomy permitting 
a judgement on the comparative value of the method in developing 
leadership qualities and maturity. 

Another reason is MIN's failure to fully use some of the 
mechanisms that constituted the back-bone of the experiment, namely 
the resource people and the seminar formula, a failure that 
financial restraints made unavoidable. In spite of the fact that 
quite a few resource people visited the sites and discussed with 
the apprentice and the cooperating teachers, most of them could 
stay for only short periods of time as they had to return to their 
own professional duties* In fact, they could not fill the feeding 
role that had been contemplated by the Task Force* 

Concerning the seminar formula, the results of the only seminar 
held while the apprentice teachers and the cooperating teachers were 
in the experiment were Important. The formula is most valuable in 
terms of mutual support and permits the apprentices, as well as the 
cooperating teachers, to improve their teaching approaches by 
analysing the successes and failuiBS met in more than one place* But 
the duration of the seminars should be a minimum of four days, and 
their fruitfulness would be enhanced If they would be held in a 
rather small place (compared to a place like Inuvlk). 

The support given by fhe cooperating teachers was outstanding 
in all the three sites* Those who witnessed It agree that their 
sustained activity coiiq>ensated to quite an important degree for the 
lack of other regular technical help. 

In conclusion the members of the Task Force feel that if a new 
experiment is made, as they think should be the case, a longer 
period of time — six to eight months — as well as the full use of 
resource persons and the seminar formula, would be needed to assess 
the value of the method and provide for the right kind of 
complimentary up-grading for the apprentice teachers. 

b. On the interest of northern native people in education 

1. The experiment has been useful to stimulate the interest of 
the native northerners in the local school. Their general endorse- 
ment of the initiative and their continuous support to the 
apprentice and the cooperating teachers have been quite noticeable. 
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Even the reticence of a small number and their worries about the 
academic pertinence of the apprentice teacher courses must be 
considered as a healthy thing in the whole process of community 
involvement in the school system that is imposed on them. The 
questions they ask and the objections they voice are more positive 
contributions to their involvement l an indifference and submissive 
attitudes. The fact that a native apprentice teacher, chosen by 
the parents and the community, was teaching their children within 
the school program has surely contributed significantly to the 
process of community involvement. 

2, The students with whom the apprentice teacher worked have 
manifested openly their appreciation of both the presence and the 
lessons of the apprentice teacher. Since everybody recognizes the 
desirability of having native teachers in the classroon, this point 
is very important. Indeed many educators are still doubtful about 
the capability of a native teacher to retain the attention of a 
class as well as a teacher can do coming from outside the northern 
environment with full confidence in the magnetism he can exert 
through "white" discipline and order* 

3. The apprentice teachers have liked the experience, and they 
were proud of themselves especially when they overcame the 
difficulties encountered. It is obvious that each of the three, 
during the experiment, discovered new possibilities in terms of 
self-realization and service to their people. In one case the MIN 
apprentice teacher in all probability would never have considered 
that she could be invited to play a signif icant-^role in a 
classroom (with her official Grade 6 preparation, how could she 
have expected it). The MIN experiment permitted her to enter a 
new role in life: the success she met in the classroom md the 
interest she developed have decided her to take formal up-grading 
courses with the NWT Department of Education in order to stay in a 
teaching career, even if she does not envisage going all the way 
through for a B.Ed. 



c. On the MIN experiment's contribution to the present teacher 
training policy in the Northwest Territories 

The point mentioned concerning the discovery by an apprentice 
teacher of an unforeseen role for her in disseminating' 
classroom education can be extended to embrace a very Interesting 
aspect of the immediate results of the MIN experiment. In view 
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of their observations of the MIN experiment, evaluating agents 
have almost unanimously recognized that the three-month period was 
an ideal way for a candidate for the Fort Smith Teacher Training 
Program to discover and feel, before going to the program* s sessions, 
the day-to-day problems facing a teacher in the classroom; to 
discover his or her own potentialities, capabilities, and taste for 
a teaching career; and to concretely feel the need for some academic 
upgrading and increased knowledge of the curriculum content* Also, 
andof foremost importance, is the fact of their selection as 
possible candidates for a teaching career by their own community* 
Such a testimony of confidence cannot but raise not only the self- 
esteem of the selected candidates but their sense of responsibility 
toward their community* 

Consequently the formula developed by the MIN experiment 
could most probably be used (a) to help a natural selection of the 
candidates* to formal teacher training courses; and (b) to develop 
in the candidate a personal need for these courses, with the 
implied probability of more active participation in the courses. 

These points are most important and come as unquestionable 
practical advantages of the formula used by MIN. The relative 
lack of interest of the native people for a teaching career can be 
partly traced to the fact they do not feel they are going to like 
teaching in a classroom, or whether thev will be accepted as teachers 
by the children, or if consequently it is worthwhile going through 
a long process of academic upgrading which seems artificial and 
too demanding. 
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PREAMBLE 



"The teachers to whom we have to give our children, in the schools 
in our villages, are not adequately prepared for their job"- so 
said participants in the 1970 Inuvik Conference on Conununity 
Development in the Canadian North, and this verdict decided the Man 
in the North project to explore the situation, to analyze the causes, 
and to come out with a series of principles and guidelines to 
improve the situation, Tlie MIN project asked its Education Task 
Force to examine the problem: Ghislaine Girard, whose services were 
generously seconded to MIN by the General Administration of New 
Quebec, assumed the Task Force's coordination (see pages to 
for more details on the composition and operation of the Task Force). 

At their first meeting in November 1971, the members of the 
Task Force interpreted the native peoples' complaints concerning the 
lack of preparation of southern teachers going North in a broader 
context, covering the preparation and selection of teachers for the 
North, as well as their transfer or dismissal, their upgrading, and 
the evaluation of their work once they are in the North. The 
members of the Task Force felt that all these questions were inter- 
related when studying the efficiency of teachers in regard to the 
expectations of the people, and especially if pertinent improve- 
ments are to be proposed. ^ 

The procedure used for the study involved the following:- 

1. two two-day formal meetings of all the members of the Task 
Force were held, one at the beginning for the planning and 
the second mid-way for the purpose of discussion and 
evaluation of findings; 

2. two questionnaires were sent in Spring 1972 to northern 
teachers, one on their perceived satisfaction at work 
(questionnaire conceived by Professor Jack Cram, McGlll 
University): the second, on mobility factors of northern 
teachers (questionnaire conceived by Del Koenig, a post- 
graduate student in education; University of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon, with long experience in northern training). The 
two questionnaires can be obtained from the Arctic Institute 
in Montreal. 



3. a series of meetings of native parents and native students 

4. a questionnaire sent to school administrators of the Northwest 
Territories, New Quebec, Alaska, and Greenland 

5. a survey of what is done under the aegis of northern school 
administrations and Canadian universities to train teachers 
for the North 

6. a series of meetings and discussions of the coordinator with 
individual members of the Task Force, and of the MIN staff, 
as well as with other educators* * 
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1 . INTRODUCTION 



1» Defining terms 

The complaints made by the northern native representatives at the 
1970 Inuvik Conference embrace all education in the Canadian North. 
However, the Task Force members decided to limit their study to 
specific aspects of teaching where problems and possible solutions 
could be seen most clearly. They designed their study in the 
following way. 



Southern teachers 

By southern teachers^is meant those who received their teacher 
training south of 60 ; such training prepares them essentially to 
teach in that cultural environment. The academic knowledge and the 
moral values that they acquire and develop belong in essence to the 
society which has formed them— as opposed to the culture of the 
dominated society, the one of which the native northerners, among 
others, are members. 



TABLE 1 

ENROLMENT IN NATIVE NORTHERN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 1970-1971 



■ Number 

of 
Schools 



Northwest 

Territories 
New Quebec 



Native Other Native Other 
Students Students Teachers Teachers 
(southern) 



43 
12 

(12)* 



4082 
1330 
(768)* 



638 
50 



7 241 
70 

(27)* (48)* 



* Figures in brackets are for schools operated by the School 
Commission, New Quebec (Government of Quebec). 
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.ERIC, 



Table 1 shows that southern teachers constitute by far the most 
important segment of the teach in$> staff in the Canadian North, 
Although over 60 natives in the Northwest Territories are involved 
in teaching,, only some ten or so of them are really fulfilling, 
teaching tasks; the others are teachers* helpers who are used 
sometimes to initiate the students to learninn, but whose responsi- 
bilities are almost entirely restricted to auxiliary tasks, for 
example, translatinp, helpinp with discipline, etc. This situation 
now has a tendency to evolve; the present teachers' assistants 
could gradually become ref^ular teachers at certain primary levels 
in the years to come, thanl.s to the new teachers' training programs 
of the territory and to new and more accessible teacher training, 
programs that seem to be in the offini^. 

Tn New Ouebec the situation is quite different for Eskimo 
schools administered bv the Covernmont of OMebor, The vernacular 
lanrunre is used in kindnrt^ardon . Crnde K and Trade 2 levels since 
1964, Almost all the teachers in these classes are Fskimos. But 
in New Ouebec there are also schools administered by the federal 
jTOvernment for Eskimos and for Indians: in these schools there is 
no native teacher (the Enclish language is the official teaching 
lanpuape at all levels). althotiHi there are some native teachers' 
assistants. 



The tvnical southern teacher 
women are about enual in number, 
and 55% are 29 vears old or less. 



in the North is married; men and 
Their avera'^e are is about 27, 



TABLE 2 

SOUTHERN TEACilERS TN THE KLKW:NTARY SCHOOLS OF THE 

NORTHWEST TERRITORIES AND NEW OUEREC - SURVEY OF 200 TEACHnRS* 

Number Percentar»e 



20-24 


25 


12.57. 


25-29 


85 


42.5% 


30-34 


50 


25 7. 


35-39 


21 


10.57 


40-44 


5 


2.57 


45-49 


7 


3.57. 


50-54 


?. 


1 7. 


55-59 


4 


2 % 


60 and over 


1 


0.5% 



* Del Koenifi, Mobility factors of NorTher n Yeadrers SaskVt'oVn,T972V 
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Native elementa ry schools 



The native elementary school is one in which the majority of child- 
ren are Indian, Eskimo, or Metis, children of^he North's first 
people. In the Northwest Territories, in New Quebec, ;ind in the 
northern part of Labrador, the majority of schools are in this 
category* 

Of course, elementary schools are not the only schools in the 
Canadian North. There are also, as at Poste-de-la-Baleine (New 
Quebec), Frobisher Bay, Inuvik, Yellowknife and Fort Smith (NWT) , as 
well as in Whitehorse (Yukon), vocational schools, trade schools, 
or secondary schools which give the equivalent of a Grade 12 diploma. 
These schools are attended by native students and their importance 
cannot be underestimated. 

However, the Task Force members firmly believe that the 
elementary school in the North presents the most urgent and the most 
critical problem. It is at the elementary school level that the 
young native student is' most affected without being able to resist; 
he is confronted with conflict situations ev^ry day, situations in 
which his traditions and values are discounted and those of other , 
cultures imposed on hif by the school. For a southern observer, 
secondary school training — during which most drop-outs occur — may 
appear more important; but the inadequacies and defects in 
elementary schooling are, for the students' development, the more 
harmful for being less obvious; the effects are felt only gradually 
and appear perhaps only at the secondary level, if they have not in 
fact appeared sooner. 

Another reason the Task Force decided to concentrate on the 
training and placing of southern teachers in northern elementary 
schools is that the elementary level of schooling is the only one 
offered in every northern community. 

Students who, in order to pursue secondary or trade school 
education « leave their community to live away from home in hostels 
lead a very different kind of life. Consequently the criteria for 
training and hiring teachers for secondary or occasional or trade 
schools can be different from those needed at the elementary school 
level, mainly because the former are located in bigger, more 
cosmopolitan centers whose atmosphere is !nuch different from the 
small, isolated village. 
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The Canadian North 

For the purpose of this report the Canadian North is:- 

a. the Northwest Territories where education is the responsibil- 
ity of the territorial government; the federal government, 
which keeps ownership of the land and resources, ^ supplies 

the territorial administration with funds needed for education. 

b. -territory known as New Quebec (land added to Quebec by the 

Boundary Extension Act of 1912); here the Quebec government 
owns land and resources, 2 and school administration for 
Eskimos is its jurisdictions (however, Indian education comes 
under the federal government's jurisdiction) 

c. the northern part of Labrador inhabited bj Eskimos. 
2. The general situation 

The total number of southern teachers in northern elementary 
schools is around 350. For several yearf. now the turnover of 
teaching personnel has been considerable, even though the sit- 
uation has improved recently. Northern school administration is 
still higher by a minimum of some 100 new southern-trained 
teachers every year. 



TABLE 3 

RECRUITMENT OF NEW TEACHERS FOR THE NORTHERN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
IN THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES IN 1971-1972 and 1972-1973* 

Working New teachers New functions Net increase 
hired created 



1970 248 

1971 329 81 11 28% (70) 
i2Z2 A30 101 22 257. (79) 

Survey of Education. Northwest Territories. Yellowknifg; 1972. 



1,2. This is the government's official position, but as far as the 
Task Force is concerned, there exist too the northern native peoples' 
claims that this territory is and has always been theirs by right 
of occupation from time immemorial. 

3. In view of the Supreme Court judgment of 1939, the federal 
government has the authority in Eskimo affairs and could consquent- 
ly assume jurisdiction through an act of parliament, but ever since 
the judgment has carefully avoided doing so. In view of this 
potential jurisdiction and other historical factors, the federal 
government still assumes responsibility for Eskimo education in 
New Quebec, where it maintains schools in each village, except 
Povungnituk and Inoucdjouac (Fort Harrisson). 
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Koenig's sample, backed up by the Northwest Territories government 
figures^ show that only 23% of elementary school teachers in the 
North stay there for more than three years. This fact is alarming 
from several points of view, especially considering that the 
southern teacher spends his first two yjears in the North coming to 
grips with his new environment and the new professional problems he 
faces. As it is, over 50% of elementary- level teachers leave when 
they just begin to be productive, and when a real integration with 
their northern native community becomes a possibility • 

How to explain such a situation? Do southern teachers see 
their northern experience as only a two-year stint? Or once there, 
do they find the North too harsh an environment? Obviously the 
answers are not easy to come by. According to the teachers them- 
selves (whether Of not they worked in bigger or smaller, more or 
less isolated communities), their dissatisfaction with their jobs 
can be attributed in part to the following:5 

. confronted with the northern reality, they do not see the 

connection between their particular context and the stated 

objectives of the school 
. they feel frustration when they realize how little they are 

asked to participate in determining the school program and 

the curriculum 

. they feel frustrated by the fact that the school system, 
which they represent, does not allow for local participation. 

From these complaints, to concluding that their job is unsatisfacto- 
ry or even without any real human or professional value, is but a 
small step. 

The lack of satisfaction a teacher in the North experiences 
may be expressed in various ways; one of them is for him to leave 
after a relatively short stay in his job. To the question, "what 
are the principle reasons your teachers leave and return to the 
South?" northern schools administrators have answered as follows:- 



4. Survey of Education, Northwest Territories . 

5. J. Cram, "Perceived satisfactions of teachers in Arctic schools," 
Montreal; Arctic Institute of North America, 1972. 
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Alaska 



a. desire to quit a primitive way of life 

b» desire to teach in more Important multicultural schools 
c* desire to continue advanced studies. 

New Quebec (provincial admlnistation) 
a« desire to continue advanced studies 

b. difficulties foreseen for readaptation to the South after too 
long a so j urn in the North. 



New Quebec (federal administration) 

a. desire to live in a less isolated environment 

b. desire to return to milder climates 

c. desire to live closer to universities and libraries with a 
view to further up-grading 

d. desire to offer better school and medical services to their 
children. 



Greenland 

a. desire to rejoin their relatives and friends in Denmark after 
a two- or three-year separation 

b. desire to protect their children from any falling-behind in 
school achievements in comparison to their Danish companions. 



Northwest Territories 

"Many reasons are given by teachers who quit the North. There are 
as many as there are individuals. The married men with a family 
most often quit under family pressures. The bachelors, especially 
male ones, seem to quit in order to go back to studies, but in 
fact few of them do so. Single women ordinarily quit after one or 
two years: they have had their 'northern experience' and this 
suffices." 
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These explanations cannot but refer to something real and surely 
the northern school admlnlstatlons — already alerted to the problem 
of teacher's turnover — should intensify iu the immediate future 
their attempts to ameliorate the situation. 

It is interesting to note that the teachers' motivations to 
leave the North, as interpreted by the administrators, do not eener*^ 
ally correspond except for one factor, the professional isolation 
that the teacher wants to overcome by being closer to higher 
education centers — to the principal causes of dissatisfaction 
outlined by the teachers themselves. It is not impossible that on 
his departure the teacher wants to give the administrators reasons 
easy to accept, keeping to themselves the most important ones; it 
is also possible that the administrators would not have fully 
perceived the value that a "northist" teacher attaches to his 
professional autonomy, to the possibility that he accomplish some- 
thing significant in terms of non-bureaucratic transcultural 
education. We will return to this question later on 
for now let us say that one cannot avoid the fact that, in the minds 
of the administrators, the southern teachers hired by them to teach 
in the North still belong psychologically to the South even after 
a certain number of years in the North. However, many teachers 
interpret their situations differently. 

The Task Force, for its part, closely examined the problem in 
general. It asked itself whether the business of teaching in the 
North was not considered by both the school administrations and 
the teachers themselves as a stepping stone in the teacher's 
career, rather than as a career in itself The Task Force decided 
that northern teaching was regarded as only a stage. 

This aspect of northern teaching is often pointed out by 
northern natives , when they are asked about Whites in the North. 
Very generally, for the northern natives the White men see the 
North as a colony whose resources, readily exploited by technolog- 
ies developed outside the North, are to be used for the benefit of 
the great North American cities and their inhabitants. Seen from 
this perspective, the southern teachers are part and parcel of the 
money motivation^ they come North to make "a fast buck" in two, 
three, or even five years. And it must be admitted that statistics 
back up the northern natives' suspicions. 



6. Forty-four percent of teachers admitted they came North for the 
money . 
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3. Teaching in the North: a career 



It is understandable that the sociologists, anthropologists, and 
geologists who went North on specific jobs did not establish them- 
selves there. But when it comes to teachers, their jobs are by 
their very nature not limited to a set and relatively short length 
of time. If northern education, because of the people to whom it 
is directed, has its own characteristics and needs, then the 
teacher's job there must be seen as a career and not as a short-term 
assignment . 

In order, to establish the principle of northern teaching as a 
career, the school authorities will have to develop inducements for 
teachers to stay in the North. First, the teachers will have to be 
convinced that there are advantages in a northern career. The Task 
Force attempted to discover what qualities and attitudes were 
considered most important in teachers according to the northern 
native people, both parents and children-; they were interviewed in 
person or by questionnaire from November 1971 to March 1972. Of 
course the teachers* own opinions on the subject were also solicited. 

Candidates should consider teaching in the North as a career, 
one that is a personal, permanent commitment with all that such a 
commitment implies. Task Force members are aware that such a 
concept may seem revolutionary and unrealistic because of the 
practical implications for the teacher and his family. (Further 
details of implementation of concept are discussed below, p. 137 ff 
It is important, for now, to sortjgjjt the concept's main 'advantages * 
which the Task -Force members have attempted to do, taking into 
consideration the peoples* expections and the observations made by 
the teachers themselves.) 



Advantages of the career concept 

a. The teacher who wishes to take on a teaching job in the North 
as a career should be strongly motivated from the start to learn 
the language and culture of his new milieu. Psychologically, a 
healthy, positive attitude in the face of his new and somewhat 
different situation (given the problem of learning a new language 
and culture, and freeing himself from his own inbred cultural 
habits) would be a great help. 
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But one must not deceive oneself: practically, th6 average 
Canadian knows almost nothing about the Indian and Eskimo identity 
or values, philosophy or history or way of life; what information 
he does have is not outstanding for its authenticity or objectivity. 
The potential northern teacher who is trained in the South takes 
with him, despite himself, a great burden of inadequate information 
which he should either get rid of or correct through personal 
observation, regular contact with the people, and dialogue with his 
students and their parents. 

The fact that the teacher would in fact see his job in the North 
as a career without doubt would encourage him to listen to the people 
and become familiar with their needs and aspirations. 

b. Once launched in his northern career, the teacher will be more 
aware of his' usefulness and will be better able to define his role 
in the overall structures of the school system. His intimate 
knowledge of the people and their projects, in which he will partici- 
pate with them, will allow him doubtless to contribute significantly 
to adapting present school programs to the North or creating new 
ones. 

It has often been said that realistic goals in northern 
education are hard to set, since they are generally determined by 
preconceptions that spring from the dominant society whose particu- 
lar reality is far from that of the North. Determining objectives 
for northern education must be done slowly, otherwise the current 
arbitrary and artificial objectives will continue to dominate 
northern education despite all the reformers may think. 

It must be added that a teacher who has worked successfully 
in the North for several years would more easily obtain the 
encouragement of the authorities and the autonomy which teachers 
in the North now say they lack — certainly more easily than the 
newcomer or the temporary teacher who are often unable to imagine 
or explain how to implement projects of interest to their community. 

Personal gratification is considered by teachers in the North 
to. be closely allied to the degree of their active, meaningful 
participation in the school system and the decisions made affecting 
it, as well as to the degree of autonomy the teachers have within 
the system. 
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c. The local community in the North will gain from being able to 
count on "career" teachers who are aware of the northern realities 
and who have the peoples' support. Because of the present transient 
character of teaching in the North, Indian and Eskimo communities 
often find themselves with teachers who are strangers, arid with 
whom they have not established close relations or confidence. 

Since the school effectively is the teacher, each time the 
teacher changes, the character of the school changes. If "career" 
teachers were established in each community, the people would gain 
by it and also the community could then influence and have a certain 
control of the school (see 4, p. 147 for an elaboration of the idea 
of community control) . 

d. The school system in the North evidently would profit greatly 
from career teachers. In addition to present financial and 
administrative difficultlss which result from teacher turnover, the 
Task Force believes that there are very real advantages for the 
northern school system in the contributions that a core of career 
teachers could make to the system's evolution. Of course such an 
evolution must proceed by taking into consideration individual 
local differences; these differences will become more noticeable 
more quickly as the pace of northern development speeds up. 

The North is already locked into change processes which will 
affect the northern people; soon the school system must be made 
responsive to the actual needs and ambitions of the people. The 
split which now exists between the present system and the northern 
reality will widen if the system cannot rely on experienced career 
teachers, ready and willing to face the changes coming to the 
North because they themselves are part .of the change process. 



There are some risks . . . 

The Task Force is well aware that the ideal of career teachers will 
not be realized without difficulty. It is not uncommon in the 
Canadian North to find administrators and other civil servants 
anchored in their privileges as Whites, who have discovered the 
importance and prestige that come to them when they cultivate a 
certain distance between them and the people they administer. 
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Obviously too, career teachers in the North will be treated 
with indifference if not hostility by the local people if their 
life-styles follow discriminatory lines. It is the Task Forceps 
opinion that career teachers really interested in their job and in 
the children entrusted to them' will know that they have to counter 
the possible effects of their relatively privileged position by 
paying attention to the human beings that they were hired to help. 

By the nature of their job, the teachers are likely to be more 
sensitive to the wishes of the people, and to the conditions that 
prevail in their new milieu, than any other '^foreign'* group. Those 
teachers who choose a career in the North, and who do so knowing 
what they will encouter there, are surely in a better position to 
Successfully communicate with people from another culture* In the 
Task Force's sampling, ^ 76% of teachers in NVIT and New-Quebec said 
they had come North to learn about northern native culture, and 
92% reported that among their strongest motivations for the move 
North was working for the community while improving their own 
cultural knowledge. 

The Task Force feels it is crucial that the work of the teacher 
be evaluated on an on-going basis. This evaluation would assess 
both the professional work and the attitudes of the> teacher, and 
would be done in collaboration with the community and the school 
authorities (see 4, p. 147, for a suggested method of evaluation). 

A last note on this concept of career teachers for the North: 
the members of the Task Force realize that not all "southern" 
teachers will in fact- embrace a teaching career in the North; they 
do not think either, and for many reasons, that it would necessari- 
ly be desirable* What is desirable is that an increasing proportion 
of the native northern elementary schools' teaching staffs be made 
up of career teachers. 

It is among career teachers that the newly-hired teachers will 
find these specialized professionals, who are at present such a 
rare and sought-after commodity. 



7. Del Koenig. 
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2. SELECTION OF TEACHERS 



1« Procedures presently followed 

The process for selecting teachers for northern teaching in Canada 
generally follows this pattern:- 

a. a selection committee is set up, the composition of which does 
not obey any written rule, but which comprises three or four 
members, appointed by the school administration 

b. the committee scrutinizes the applications received, the 
academic and professional dossiers of each candidate, and rejects 
the candidates felt to be unsuitable 

c. the committee invites the candidates whose names have been 
retained—ordinarily in the month of March and April— for interview. 
The main objective of the coimnittee is then to ascertain the ' 
personality of the candidates, to try to determine their eventual 
behavior in a northern and transcultural milieu 

d. the candidates whose names have been retained at the end are 
quickly notified of their engagement; they do not know however 
where exactly they will teach until the very last weeks preceeding 
their going north. 

According to the administrators met, the interview is the most 
important step in the selection process. Of course the academic 
and professional dossier of each candidate is not without its 
importance, far from it, but it is not enough; and to hire 
teachers only on their academic and professional dossier could 
prove to be quite arbitrary; it cannot even, in most cases, give 
a good indication of a candidate's knowledge on the North and its 
cultural, social, and historical data. A dossier can, besides 
giving the marks and percentages obtained on exams, give some 
pertinent and enlightening data concerning the candidate's interest 
in culture, arts, and sports. For instance, from the candidate 
who has shown a great interest in the plastic arts could be 
expected that he will more easily initiate an active involvement 
on the part of his students; from the one who can perform on the 
flute or guitar could be expected that he will more readily 
contribute to the community activities where he will be posted; 
from the one who likes to play sports could be expected that it 
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will be relatively easy for him to participate in the organization 
of coimnimity recreation; and so forth. But even then, it is very 
often during an interview that the real nieaning of these factors 
can be further investigated. 

The selection process described takes much time and energy. 
For the Northwest Territories for example, the selection committee 
interviews candidates in half a dozen of the most important cities 
of southern Canada. The one responsible for .the committee, and his 
assistant, are permanent members of the selection committee, but 
the superintendant of education for any of the other four 
educational districts of the Northwest Territories join them 
according to the place. 



2. Selection criteria 

a. Academic training . Those who are selected to teach in the North 
have good pedagogical training, not always a B.Ed.; training 
recognized by a teaching diploma valid in the southern part of 
Canada. Table A gives the figures for teachers in the Northwest 
Territories. It shows that more than 50Z of the teachers presently 
in the employ of the Northwest Territories school administration 
do not possess any university degree; but they have completed lA 
or 15 years of schooling and have received a diploma permitting 
them to teach. 



TABLE A 

UNIVERSITY DIPLOMAS IN THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 1971-1972* 



Men % Women % Total % 

None 97 Al 162 63 259 52 

One 95 AO 71 28 166 3A 

Two 33 lA 20 8 53 11 

Three 11 5 2 1 13 3 



* Survey of Edu cation, Northwest Territories. 
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The members of the Task Force feel that this situation does not 
contain anything alarming; whether or not a teacher has a B.Ed, 
is not that significant • mat is significant are the skills that 
the teachers have acquired with a view to teaching in transcultural 
situations/ Th«se skills, while they can be acquired or enhanced 
by a given training, are as much or more the result of a living 
experience, of a personality characteristic. In real terms a true 
approach to transcultural education refers first and for the most p 
to interior and spontaneous attitudes characterizing the teacher 
or the future teacher, attitudes that can of course be cultivated 
and developed, but which cannot be created • 



Teaching experience . Another criterion for hiring is teaching 
experience. In general terms the school administrator's preference 
is for a candidate who has taught for a certain period of time. 
This experience permits an assessment of his behavior as a teacher — 
though the milieu in which he has evolved could in this regard be 
quite different from the northern one — but at least from a 
pedagogical point of view one can refer to that experience tq judge 
how the candidate interacts with children, whether he knows how to 
learn from them and how to teach them. 

It is probably first and farerost for the candidate himself 
that this teaching experience can be particularly useful; once in 
the North, he will have to confront so many unforeseen circumstances 
that certain previously acquired control of teaching skills cannot 
but psychologically help him to attack new tasks. But according to 
the members of the Task Force, this previous teaching experience 
should be limited in time. Teachers who have performed in a society 
where the standards, the cultural values, and the ethical values 
are sometimes completely opposed, might have established themselves 
in a philosophy of education and even in some teaching habits which 
might render their professional work cut-and-dried and artificial. 

In view of these considerations the members of the Task Force 
believe that no southern teacher should be hired for the North 
unless he has a teaching experience of at least one year, 
preferably two; the time should not generally exceed two or three 
years. One important exception could be the case of a teacher 
who has taught for quite a few years in a transcultural milieu 
or in marginal areas (for instance in less favored areas). 
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c. Personality , When the native people spoke at the Inuvlk 
Conference about patience, comprehension of children, availability 
of a teacher to the local community, they were referring to 
teacher\«i attitudes, and behavior was only a concrete manifestation 
of them. When the native students at the secondary level gave the 
opinion, during a discussion meeting with their supervisor at 
Grollier Hall, Inuvlk, that among the most important characteristics 
desirable in a teacher were authentic devotion and involvement, it 
was to attitudes that they were referring. 

Northern administrators realize the truth of such statements, 
particularly school administrators who, in difficulc situations, 
often feel obliged to weigh their decisions and their impact as a 
function not only of the best objective decision but also perhaps • 
more as a function of the reactions that their personnel's 
spontaneous attitudes permit them to foresee. 

What are these fundamental attitudes? Groups of northern 
autochthonous parents have answered, the teacher of our children 
should be somebody who:- 

. knows how to explain what he expects from them 
. cares for each one's security 

. is interested in every pupil and manifests his satisfaction 

in their success 
. teaches from what the children already know 
. is patient with the slower ones 
• is warm and always in good humor 

. is always ready to help the children during and after 
school time. 

They have also spoken about the social role that they would wish 
the teacher to play in the community; the teacher should:- 

. try first to understand their way of living 

. show he is satisfied to live in the community without 

always refering to another milieu 
. help people to express their ideas 

. give help, when requested, without a desire to change 

already existing ways of doing things 
. show himself as he is, without trying to play a role. 
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A group of students in Inuvik (Eskimo and Indian students of 
Grades 11 and 12) have suggested that the teacher should :- 

. be devoted 

. be capable of adapting to northern life 
. be very patient with the young students 
. be able to permit the students to experiment with 

successes and failures • 
. accept learning from the students without indulging 

their mistakes because they are "just" natives. 

The administrators of the Alaska Rural Teaching Training Corps 
Program (Alaska) would like their teachers to be equipped to:- 

. demonstrate their comprehension of their own culture 

through their ability to discuss it rationally with 

people of other cultures 
. demonstrate their comprehension of the school as an 

institution that does affect the students and the 

community 

. be able to find and experiment with solutions that 
minimize the institutional impact of the school on 
the client and the community in transcultural situations 

. reject those practices that can be identified as alienating 
or harming the native child's apprenticeship 

. forget the institutional image of the teacher enough to 
be able to communicate with the community in terras felt 
to be human 

. give up the specialized educational vocabulary to profit 

from a language accessible to the non-initiated 
. listen to and understand the natives, and transfer their 

desires to educational terms, especially in the curriculum 
. give priority to the needs of the community over- the 

traditional needs of the school 
. involve themselves in the community upon request 
. when invited to participate in community affairs consider 

the people of the community as equals. 



8^ From proposal for 7th. Cycle Teacher Corps/C.O.P. Prpject, 
1972-74, November 1971. State Operated Schools, Anchorage. 
Alaska. 
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The school administrators of the Northwest Territories and New 
Quebec .have also answered the questionnaires on the qualities 
and attitudes desirable in northern teichers; what they said 
is covered by the above listing. 



3. Major gaps in the actual process 

The selection process is considered most important by the 
authorities, and rightly so. The members of the Task Force 
agree; in analyzing this process, their attention has been drawn 
to two major points 

a. The process does not permit systematic nost accurate defining 
[] of a candidate's fundamental attitudes to teaching. Of course the 

members of a selection committee count on their experience of the 
North and their knowledge about the behavior of individuals who 
are already at work in the North, as well as on their awareness 
of the general situation in the North and of the specific sit- 
uations that prevail there, in order to fruitfully converse with 
the candidates and bring them, through their reactions, questions, 
and answers, to reveal themselves as they are. But one cannot in 
a one-hour dialogue with a candidate who faces two or three north- 
ern specialists really hope to create an atmosphere for spontaneity 
and authenticity. It follows that, even if the interviews are 
an essential step in the selection process, the members of the 
Task Force do not believe that they constitute the final point 
in the selection of teachers for the North. 

b. The process is lamentably lacking in representativeness. The 
J teachers chosen will become, during one year or more, the substi- 
tute for the parents with their children for a good part of the 
day every day. Also, the parents of the Eskimo, Indian, and 
Metis children who will attend native schools in the North are 
not present during these interviews. The native parents have 
expressed complaints about their lack of representation, and the 
autochthonous members of the Task Force have not missed any 
occasion to underline it. In a period when all through southern 

.Canada the process of civilization and democracy call for real 
participation of the people in decision making, the non-parti- 
cipation of parents In the selection of the teachers who will 
teach their children is especially eloquent. 
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To sum up, the members of the Task Force believe that the 

procedures presently followed for the selection of northern 

teachers must be retained but that major modifications should he 
made. 



a. EvaluatinR the attitude s > There exist some studies which 
attempt to identify systematically (mainlv bv questionnaire) the 
reaction and psychological tendencies of subjects in well-defined 
situations The methods used in these studies, with approi,>riate 
modification could be profitably applied to selecting teachers 
for the North. 

On the other hand, everybody knows that the questionnaire 
technique and even the interview technique, as well prepared as 
they can be, do not exclude the possibility of gross mistakes. 
More and more students and professionals have familiarized 
themselves with these kinds of testing; in other words it is 
always possible to find a way to cheat when one is accustomed to 
detection procedures, particularly those based on written 
performance. At any rate not only bad faith or similar 
motivations can appreciably bias the results of questionnaires 
and interviews; there is not only the candidate's astuteness 
working to make his application most likely to be accepted; there 
is also the very important fact that it is quite difficult to 
determine, on the occasion of a single questionnaire and a 
limited interview, fundamental attitudes, because the interviewee 
is not then in a position to spontaneously reveal by his 
behavior his fundamental attitudes. 

To determine a future northern teacher's attitudes might 
mean involving him in a situation analogous or similar to those 
that he will find himself in once in the North, to have him play 
the game with other individuals for a certain period. To sum up, 
it means submitting him to group dynamic exercises, as CIDA does 
for instance for the hiring of teachers for developing countries. 

This exercise, in addition to being the last step of the 
selection process, would present the candidates with an excellent 
occasion to judge themselves and their behavior in situations 



9. See M.E. Shaw and J.M. Wright, Scales for Measuremen t 
Attitudes . New York: McGraw-Hill, 1967. 
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unforeseen by them but very real and regular for those who work in 
a northern transcultural milieu. No doubt, during or at the end 
of such sessions, certain candidates would exclude themselves. 
Anyhow, once there they would reveal attitudes perhaps irreconcil- 
able with behavior that their teaching tasks in the North will 
require from them, and the selection committee would consequently 
be better equipped to judge their candidacy. 

b • Participation of the autochthons in teachet selection . 
Autochthonous parents are not officially represented on teacher 
selection committees. The members of the Task Force believe it 
imperative that the situation be corrected and that some adequate 
mechanisms be found in order to assure parents* representation 
not only on the conimittee but in the whole selection process*. For 
example, they should participate in the group session referred to 
above. This is a simple question of good sense and of healthy 
~aembcracy. The first way to achieve this objective is to ask to 
the school committees in each region (Fort Smith, MacKenzie, 
Keewatin, Baffin, Arctic Quebec, New Quebec) to agree between 
themselves to select a certain number of candidates that they would 
feel are capable of representing the parents. The authorities 
would then be required to select from this list two representatives 
for each region and appoint them to the selection committee. 

The members of the Task Force very well know that parents* 
school committees do not exist in every northern community. They 
also know that it is the intention of the education authorites in 
the Northwest Territories and in New Quebec to set up such 
parents* committees in each and every community of the North. 
The fact that they do not exist yet in certain places should not 
prevent native parents from choosing their representatives for the 
selection committee. The responsibility for designating the 
representatives, in the absence of school committees, might be 
an excellent way to prepare the eventual setting-up of school 
committees where they do not yet exist. 
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3. PKEPARATION OF TEACHERS 



A. The problem 



The reader will remember that at the Inuvik Copference the 
inadequacy of preparation of southern teachers was criticized. 
This complaint is not surprising, and it reveals the clear thinking 
of the clients of northern education. Those who might be surprised 
by such comments are those who do not consider important that the 
child s learning of the unknown be based on the known. 

The teachers trained in southern Canada know very little about 
the northern reality present or past, and consequently are badly 
equipped to help Eskimo or Indian children of the North continue 
their learning process on the basis of their natural curiosity the 
preoccupations of their milieu, and the environment they have seen 
around them since they were bom. 

The school administrations, particularly that of the Northwest 
Territories at Yellowknife, have recently adopted an approach 
systematically designed to partly fill the southern teachers 
information needs. A new curriculum is being developed and already 
more than thirty text books, based on the cultural environment of ' 
the native child, have become an official part of school material. 
Not all the members of the Task Force have been able to examine 
these text books but the initiative itself is a promising one. 

However, such efforts would meet with better chances of 
success if southern teachers would come North with an acquired 
knowledge about the geography, the human context, the history, and 
the general economy of the Canadian florth, and even of the 
circumpolar world, since for example the presence of Eskimos in 
the USSR, Alaska, Canada, and Greenland is part of historical 
migrations that cannot but interest northerners and, by the same 
token, introduce them to the outside world starting from their 
own history. The same could be said for education concerning the 
northern Indians of North America. 

Generally speaking, the southern teacher has no 
initiation into the northern context when he comes to teach in 
the North. He knows nearly nothing about the human, economic, 
and historical reality of the North, for the simple reason that 
these notions are not generally part of teacher training program 
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that he has followed to obtain his teacher's certificate. One 
could speculate that, like many other institutions, the teacher 
training school of southern Canada takes for granted that the 
Canadian North is a kind of an appendage, an outgrowth or colony, 
of the dominant society; a colony that has value only when 
resources are developed there for the benefit of the South 's 
metabolism. 

No less evident and dramatic is the state of ignorance of the 
teachers trained in the South, concerning the cultural and 
human dimension of the Canadian North and its inhabitants. If 
they know anything on the subject, it would not be because they 
would have learned it in regular courses but rather because of a 
personal effort, since the scarcity of reference documentation and 
its inaccessibility makes learning often difficult and complex. 

Some university professors involved in teacher training say 
their courses— -some of them at least—do prepare future teachers to 
work in a trans cultural milieu. The teachers who go North have 
only to adapt their approach to the social and cultural situation 
prevailing there. There is surely validity in this approach, but 
such courses and lessons are not accessible in many places of 
Canada before the level of baccalaureate or postgraduate studies. 
Nor do such courses explicitly envisage the particular situation 
in the North, and so cannot rex): culturally and socially prepare 
the teacher to teach in the North. 

In resume, the members of the Task Force observe that the 
teaching training schools of the South do not give to their students 
a northern preparation that would permit them to teach adequately; 
if they want to equip themselves appropriately, they must either 
do it through a personal development or rely on special orientation 
sessions organized by the northern school administrations. 



B . Spec ial orientation sessions 

These sessions are considered by their sponsors as last-minute 
measures permitting compensation, to a certain extent, for the 
gaps in preparation teachers have received in the South. 
What are they and what is their worth? 
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The present sessions 



In general these sessions are held in the summer preceeding the 
northern posting of the teachers. They last from one to three 
weeks and, according to their duration, their objectives are 
different. 

The objective that seems to be in fact the most important, 
even if officially it does not have priority, is to administratively 
initiate the new teacher. He is made- aware of procedures he will 
have to follow in his relations with the administration, the 
principal of the school, and the other teachers; he is told what he 
is and is not permitted to do, in professional terms, in view of 
the particular situation of the North; he is made aware of his 
working conditions; and so on. 

Another objective, the one recognized by all administrators 
as being the most important, is to give to the teacher a cultural 
preparation. He is introduced to the special problem of child 
learning in the Indian and Eskimo environment: there are some 
discussions about the traditional value system that the teacher 
will find, about the best-adapted pedagogical approaches, especially 
concerning the teaching skills in the areas of the foreign language 
and social sciences. Generally, the sessions are about the 
pedagogical principles that apply in a transcultural education 
milieu. Finally more and more the administrators consider that 
during these sessions the northern peoples' culture and history 
should be introduced* This includes a certain exposure to the 
vernacular language used where the teacher will be posted. 

All these subjects can be dealt with only more or less 
superficially, given the time-span and nature of the sessions. 

Indeed in a three-week session only the surface of all the subjects 
considered can be examined; If the session lasts only one week, 
there is not much time to do anything else but to discuss adminis- 
tration and to touch upon a few other subjects. 



C. T ask Force suggestions 

From A. and B. above it can be concluded that ♦'ho teachers trained 
in the South 

. cannot rely on their regular courses to prepare adequately 
for the North 
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. cannot rely on the present sessions of orientation to fill 

their main needs, and consequently 
• are to a good extent left to themselves to develop a more 

adequate preparation. 

Before attempting their own suggestions, the Task Force members 
considered the views expressed by the teachers themselves. In their 
answers to the questionnaire (see above, p. 113), they identified 
what they considered to be the most important gaps and have made 
suggestions which would, if implemented, answer not only to their 
own needs but also to many expectations expressed by the people of 
the North. 

In summary, the main points underlined by the teachers as most 
important and presently needed for the preparation of southern 
teachers for the North are:- 

. knowledge of the local culture 

. training for cross-cultural education 

. training for special teaching areas (for example 

kindergarten) 
. in-service training 
. studies in the social sciences 
. teaching a second language 
. cultural studies 

. understanding and speaking a native language. 

On the other hand, the northern school administrators pointed to 
some gaps that most of the teachers had not identified or perhaps 
were reluctant to see:- 

. lack of understanding of the child in the context of his 

home and community ^ 
. inability to identify learner needs, learner difficulties, 

obstacles. to learning, things that motivate the child 
. unwillingness or inability to involve children and parents 

in the planning, modification, or adaptation of the 

curriculum to better fit learner needs and learner motivation. 

Given these identified needs. Task Force members speculated 
whether it was at all possible. for a teacher to be prepared in the 
South for a northern teaching career. In other words, it is 
perhaps not realistic to believe that an individual influenced by 
the standards, the norms, the orientation, and the reference 
criteria of his own society could initiate himself, in his own 
society, to northern values which are very often in opposition to 
the dominant society's values. 
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Three main ideas have come out from the Task Force's discuss^ 
ions of the problem:- 

1. The teachers should and could receive in the South a better 
preparation than they do at present time; this new preparation 
would require efforts on the part of teacher training schools, 
universities, northei:n school administration, and the candidate 
himself . 

2. The preparation of new teachers for the North, as efficient as 
it might be in the South, cannot be sufficient and must be comple-- 
mented during the first five months of their engagement by a series 
of measures involving the northern school administrations, the new 
teachers, and the residents of the North. 

3. Once having completed the first initiation stage, the teacher 
must have the means to upgrade himself, to prepare himself for the 
best execution of his tasks; the main components the upgrading might 
be, concurrent with the northern reality, profoundly modified over 

a short period of time. This implies a special effort on the part 
of the northern school administrations, of a few universities, and 
of course of the teachers themselves. 



Preparation in the South 

Introductory course in the North 

The northern teaching candidate who will be hired for the North 
should have taught elsewhere for about two years (see above, p. 128) 
During this period, he should have had exposure to northern facts 
of life: physical and human geography, economy, history, cultures, 
and languages. He should have done appropriate reading and research 
but also have taken the appropriate university courses* These 
introductory courses do not presently exist in Canadian universities 
Some courses on the North are given in pedagogy, anthropology, 
geography, or engineering referring to the North, but there exist ' 
almost no introductory courses to the North, at the B.A. level, 
which are academic options credited and open to any discipline 
particularly interested in the total reality of the North. It 
would seem that a course of about 60 hours over one semester and 
permitting the candidates to complement their own ideas by readings 
and even by papers would be adequate for the purposes of northern 
teacher training, in that it would permit a beginning in human and 
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physical geography of the North (10 hours), in northern cultural 
economic and political history (20 hours), in the social and 
economic perspectives of the North (20 hours), and in the problems 
that confront the development of the North regarding human and 
biophysical environment (10 hours) . Such generalized courses are 
tending to disappear in Canadian universities, supplanted by 
specialized courses; Task Force members are aware of the special 
character of such a suggestion. However, the Task Force considers 
that such a course would be invaluable, and that universities 
should seriously consider the possibility — also, the teachers who 
intiind to go North would not be the only ones to profit by such a 
course . 

In fact, only a few universities would need to put such courses 
on their program (one for the Atlantic provinces, two for Quebec, 
two for Ontario, and three or four in the West) for most of the 
interested teachers to profit by it. However, there would still be 
some interested people who could not attend such courses, and Task 
Force members believe that a correspondence course should be set 
up by one institution. Task Force members are of the opinion that 
it would be up to the federal government, given that its Department 
of Indian Affairs and Northern Development has a good and well- 
supporting equipped research unit and library capable of such an 
initiative. 



2» Introduction to the language 

The course proposed above does not include languages, irfiich 
nontheless remain of high importance in the case of the prepara- 
tion of the tacher for the North. First, the teacher would be able 
to communicate with the population and the students in their own 
language. What can be more frustrating for a teacher trained in the 
South, academicaly and psychologically well equipped, to suddenly 
realize the impossibility of communicating with the children for 
}Aiom he is responsible. This is very often enough to disperse the 
most noble intentions. In the majority of northern communities 
predominently native, the child who comes into Grade 1 will 
automatically find himself cut from the teacher if this teacher 
cannot speak his language, and vice versa. The further a child 
advances in school the less this phenomenon seems important since 
the child receives from the beginning a systematic introduction 
to the English language (or French in the case of New Quebec 
provincial schools). In any case, the teacher must communicate 
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not only with the students, he must also communicate with the 
community; and even where prolongued exposure to school has 
Initiated the students to the forelgh language, such exposure 
renders him unable to satisfactorily express himself outside his 
own vernacular language. Moreover, there Is no question that the 
teacher must plan not only what Is strictly necessary for himself 
In the field of human communication. His availability, his openess 
to the milieu and to the humans who constitute the milieu, requires 
that he be In a position to respect the people aad their way of 
expressing themselves* It Is a great advantage for a teacher to 
possess a certain practical knowledge of the vernacular language. 

The question of apprenticeship In a vernacular language Is not 
a clear-cut one. Months, and even years, could be spent In 
familiarizing oneself with Indian or Eskimo languages used In the 
Canadian North. Except for a few Individuals particularly motivated, 
only a small number of White people have so far succeeded In 
becoming fluent In one or another of the vernacular languages of the 
North, and those who have succeeded have devoted to this a consider- 
able amount of time* 

While believing that as many northern teachers as possible should 
become bilingual. Task Force members think that this question must 
be approached both from a practical and a realistic point of view. 
In consideration of the Immediate needs of the future teachers. 
Their minimal needs as soon as they arrive In the North could be 
defined as follows:- 

. a good knowledge of the structure of the vernacular language 
and its fundamental rules, by comparison with the European 
languages 

. ability to communicate with children and their parents, in 
their language, concerning the basic information to be 
supplied to them in the school, the class, the importance 
of certain school program activities, as well as outside world 
events which could be particularly significant for them 

. conversing with them to a certain degree, that is, to have 
developed an ability to understand the sounds and phrases 
of the vernacular language enough to understand the sense 
of usual conversations between native people concerning 
their traditional activities, the environment, economic 
resources, and their local history. 
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How much time is required for such a beginning is difficult to say. 
All depends of course on the level one wants to reach and on the 
efforts made. In Denmark, the Greenland education specialists feel 
that an intensive three- iionth period would probably suffice to 
offer to Danish teacherr, the minimal introduction required for them 
to teach in the Greenland schools. Before the northern school 
administrations of Canada decide that such an intensive session can 
be set up annually or biannually—which would seem highly desirable — 
the members of the Task Force believe that the candidate for northern 
teaching should profit by his Waiting period to make a real effort 
regarding the acquisition of a certain fluency in the vernacular 
language. But at the same time, they are forced to observe that 
he will find himself relatively unable to do so. Indeed the dominant 
society has often exagerated the diversity of languages and dialects 
of the North to justify itself for doing nothing to answer the needs. 
A few agencies, some zealous missionaries, and civil servants have been 
left alone in their efforts or barely helped to publish dictionaries ^ 
grammars, or tapes for helping those interested in teaching themselves 
the languages and the dialects of the North. 

Now that the northern school authorities all across Canada find, 
it desirable that their employees in the North, and first and 
foremost their teachers, be initiated to the vernacular languages 

rso-that their communications with the people and their pedagogical 
approach can be as fruitful as possible, the members of the Task 
Force believe that it is urgent that a northern language research 
center be financed and permanently located in the North, in one or 
many universities, or in an institute like the Arctic Institute of 
North America which would permit a crystallization of the efforts * 
already undertaken and the preparation of basic material utilizing 
audio-visual techniques; the result of these efforts would be put 
at the disposal of those who are interested in using them. Quite 

• a number of valuable efforts are presently underway, for Instance 
at Rankin Inlet, at Quebec City, in some universities, and so on. 
The time seems to have come at last to pool all these efforts, 
without any of the involved institutions abandoning its own 
projects if it desires to continue them, but with the purpose of 
publishing some material that could be really practical and useful 
to those who want to go North and want to begin learning the 
languages which are spoken in native communities there. 
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3» Orientation sessions 



Members of the Task Force believe that a newly hired teacher, even 
if he has taken during his two-year "waiting period'* an introductory 
course to the North, would greatly profit from participating in a 
special orientation session just before his departure for the North. 
The orientation sessions should last four weeks and implement two 
main objectives:- 

. familiarizing the teacher with political, social, cultural, 
and physical data about the area and the place where he will 
be posted 

. generally Introduce the teacher to the educational situation 
in the northern environment, discuss the psychology of 
native children in regard to the pedagogical methods and the 
fundamental attitudes that a teacher must display in the 
North if he wants his work to be really fruitful. 

If the authorities should decide to set up these sessions outside 
the North, they should carefully observe two main conditions:- 

. that northern native resource persons, representing their 
milieu and well aware of their society, participate in 
sufficient number and be assigned, after consultation, a 
significant role in all the activities and courses during 
the session 

. that part of the session, for example the last week, be 
held in one or more villages of the Canadian North. 

This four- week session should be organized in the North, if the 
necessary equipment and facilities, and resource persons who 
should take part, in these sessions are available. 

Tlie Task Force members consider that the native people 
would be the most important resource persons for these sessions. 
In addition to providing new teachers with first real contact 
with the native people of the North, the occasion would be a 
good one for the teachers to verify certain notions acquired 
perhaps before going North, as well as for discussion with 
native resource persons about the session courses and getting 
from them some first-hand information concerning the social and 
cultural situation of the North as well as some lessons on the 
vernacular languages. 
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This four-week session would not be set up as a classroom, 
but rather would consist of a series of dlscusslon-type meetings, 
conversations, and discussion in small groups in order that each 
teacher could profitably study what he is Interested in. 

In addition to other arguments in favor of a northern location 
for the orientation session, there is the no less important one of 
the kind of Immersion in the North the occasion would offer the 
new teachers* In other contexts it would be so easy for their 
Interest to be captured by things that have nothing to do with the 
objectives of the session; a notthem location would make the 
distractions themselves profitable. In that respect it would be 
preferable to hold the session in a small native village of the 
North as opposed to a town-like setting where the atmosphere and 
the people are in many respects no more representative of the 
average northern native community than are many cities in the 
South. 



Preparation in the North 
1. The five first months 

The members of the Task Force have agreed, with all people 
consulted, teachers or former teachers^ administrators, parents, 
and Eskimo and Indian leaders of the North, that the preparation 
of the new teachers should be systematically continued during 
the first five months of their posting* Some members have even 
said that during the five months the new teacher should not 
function as a full teacher but should rather improve his command 
of the language, initiate himself to the habits of the people, 
their philosophy and values, and assume only auxiliary teaching 
tasks • 

After many discussions, it was decided that such a recommenda- 
tion could be really difficult to implement because of physical 
and financial difficulties and also because of possible loss of 
time for the teacher who has nothing precise to do and has no 
definite status in the eyes of the population. But the idea of 
preparation continuing during the five first months remains, in 
the opinion of the^Task Force, a most important thing. Two ways 
of fostering it are:- 
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cT. As soon as possible after he has completed two mont'us of 
northern teachinr,» the new teacher should take part in a 
regional seminar to be organized for all the ncwlv-hired teachers. 
They would be joined by resource people, native and non-native* 
Of course, this seminar could provide the occasion for teaching 
specialists to demonstrate certain, successftil teaching, methods* 
But essentially the seminar would provide the new teachers with 
the occasion of discussine thoir difficulties and problems met, 
be it in the teaching field or in the field of broader human 
relations. 

For the Task Force, it is of first importance that the new 
teacher be liberated from his day-to-day concerns in order to 
analyse his successes and difficulties together with his colloapues 
and with the contribution and help of the resources persons. It 
happens too often that a new teacher, in the absence of such an 
exercise, civos up and becomes discoura;>ed; a session like the one 
suRRCsted could permit him to restore his motivations relatively 
easily and quickly. Even with the maximum of pood will and nood 
preparation, he faces, in his first months, tmforeseen sittiations 
and he feels new needs which he wants to discuss with others. 

b. Durinp the first five months, everv new teacher should also 
continue and intensify his systematic apprenticeship in the ^ 
vernacular lanpuape. The emphasis here is on svstematizafion. 
Tt is all too easy for a new teacher to dron apprenticeship in 
the lanouape once he is teachinp. on the pretext that his task 
takes most of his enen>ies and does not leave him nnv leisure fimp. 
Tf he roiild commit hi»«<?^1f to n dailv exercise in the lanp.iiaro, 
even if this lasts onlv thirtv or fortv-five minutes everv time, 

he would ereatly benefit. To make this possible, the members of the 
Task Force su^PvCSt that the school authorities in onch locality 
pay the necessary fees for an autochthonotis person to be at the 
disposal of the teachers v/lio want fo improve their ronnand of the 
vernacular lanptiape. 

c. This period is a crncial one not onlv for the toa^h/^r injn<;elf, 
in manv resnects, but for In's relntions with the nooplo. Tt ic 
dtirinf* these first months that the tencher will sipnifv, bv his 
attitude and his behaviour ''^^rhor hn ac^ont*? the North in its 
total r'^nlltv or not. Thi<? nccentance cannot he -itist a romantic 
one, it ntist he based on a sincere adhesion to the ctilttiral. I)n«^an, 
nolitical and even climatic reality, for what it is and witI)out 
contintiotis reference to nT>o'q ori<»inal location. 



Immersion In the North 



Many members of the Task Force have mentioned that it would be 
highly desirable for the northern teacher candidate to first sojourn 
in the North for approximately six weeks before applying for a job 
there. Tl»is could be done through a summer job in the North, for 
example. The future teacher candidate, hoping to make a career of 
northern teaching, could go on-site to see for himself what the 
co*)ditions would be. Members of the Task Force agreed that, if the 
teaching candidate has not already done so, he should profit by his 
waiting period" to go to the North for such a sojourn and that such 
an initiative be favored by the school and other authorities 
involved in northern administration. 



Recycling of teachers 

The neobers of the Task Force have given considerable thought to 
the difficulties a northern teacher has to face because of. his 
isolation from the mainstream of life, not only in terms of social 
life and educational opportunities for himself and his family but 
also in terms of his profession and self-realization. No thorough" 
Investigation has been made into the real relative impacts of 
isolation and other factors on the teacher's satisfaction in the 
North. As said earlier, the motivations of those who leave the 
North apparently are not always the ones that are officially 
reported and the professional lacks of the northern teachers are 
not identified in the same way by the administrators and the teachers, 

It is felt that the system should operate as if the teachers 
would not consider quittinit the North, provided they could receive 
an Incentive that would help them both to recycle in professional 
and social terms, as well as keeping their families in touch with 

!nro tt ^° °" f"^^^*^^ Such an incentive should be 

more than mere television or other communications means. 

♦ 

i 

The members of the Task Force believe that every northern 
teacher should be granted a one-year leave of absence after comple- 
tion of each four-year period of teaching. He would use this 
shbbatical year to do what he feels like doing; studying, 
travelling, working in another area. The use of his time wiiuld be 
his choice. But he would have to take that year off and should 
not be permitted to by-pass it. 
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To make this possible, the teacher would be credited every 
year with a bonus amounting to 15Z of the salary earned In that 
year, a bonus that he would get only when and If he has completed 
the four-year period of teaching. This procedure could replace 
any other existing or planned money Incentives to keep teachers 
at work In the North— except the regular In-and-out northern 
travelling expenses already provided for- beccnse It Is felt It' 
would be the best way to permit the teaching personnel to recycle 
themselves In every sense of the word, to the best advantage of 
the northern education system. 
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4. Posting, transfer, and dismissal 



Posting 

The members of the Task Force realize that many factors, some of 
which are not easily predictable, must be taken Into account In 
posting northern teachers. The availability of locales, sudden 
vacancies, creation of new functions within the school are factors 
the school administrators consider before posting their newly-hired 
personnel. However, as has already been mentioned above. Task 
Force members believe that the newly-hired teachers should know 
sooner than is now the case to what village or establishment they 
will be posted; in fact they should know it many weeks before the 
orientation session and unless absolutely impossible, this should be 
the rule. The community would benefit from knowing in advance the 
name and previous accomplishments of their future teacher, and 
he himself could obtain precise information on the location he is 
going to. Information on the Canadian North is not always easily 
available but many northern posts have been described in monographs 
in recent years; some of these monographs are particularly rich in 
information of all kinds. 



Transfer 

The procedure presently used to transfer teachers from one place to 
another has been the subject of many discussions within the Task 
Force. While in the case of the first posting the circumstances 
as well as the judgment of the school administrators are about the 
only determining elements, the transfer of teachers should not be 
made without ensuring that the community where the teacher has 
worked for a certain period of time could express its feeling on 
the desirability of such a transfer. It is not uncommon in the 
North that a teacher whose teaching and contribution to the commun- 
ity have been particularly appreciated by the population is invited 
by the school authorities to transfer from this place to another, 
because such a change is considered a promotion or for reasons that 
are more questionable. Thus certain members of the Task Force have 
witnessed in recent years transfers of teachers which did not seem 
to be related at all to the general opinion of the community. Trans- 
fer of these teachers seemed rather dictated by an obsession for 
order as understood by a few families of White people or a capricious 
administrator. 
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The members of the Task Force understand that it is not always 
easy for school administrators to make a decision in such circum- 
stances. They must, in the absence .of 'alternate structures, rely 
on the good judgment of the school, principal or the regional 
superintendent. On the other hand the judgment of the principal or 
the regional superintendent does not automatically coincide with the 
feeling of the native people themselves concerning the benefits 
that their children can get from a teacher. It is obvious that the 
school administrations, officially, want the natives to have their 
say or at least that their needs be considered first when important 
decisions are taken. But again there does not now exist any 
structure permitting, even obliging, the school administration to 
refer to the natives* need and evaluations when they must make a 
decision concerning the possibility of a transfer. 



Dismissal 

There exists a certain similarity between transfer procedures and 
dismissal procedures. Here again the opinion of the teacher ^s 
disciplinary superiors is the final word. The communities them- 
selves are never asked to give their advice and, even If some attempt 
are made to consult a few members of these communities, such 
consultation is not really meaningful. 

Suggestions of the Task Force 

For consultation with the communities to be really valid in the 
eyes of the authorities, it Is necessary to establish a structure 
and a mechanism obliging the communities to express their opinions 
and to take part in the solution of problems. The members of the 
Task Force also think, and this is probably provided for in 
contracts between teachers and employers, that the unions have 
their say concerning transfers and dismissals. If the unions are 
not involved in this type of decision there Is the danger that 
they exist only to negotiate salaries and work conditions, while 
their objectives are considerably broader than that. 

The members of the Task Force suggest that the following 
mechanism be established in order to make decisions concerning 
transfer or dismissal of teachers:- 
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1. that an ad hoc committee be set up In each native community 
comprising three or five members selected by the parents within 
the community and with proper consideration of the ethnic compon- 
ents of this community; the committee would be essentially a 
committee to evaluate the teachers* work 

2. that the principal of the school be required to supply every 
committee member with his own evaluation of the efficiency of each 
teacher 

3. that the teachers see the evaluations of their work, as made 
by the principal » at the same time as he sends it to the evaluation 
committee and to the school authority 

4. that the evaluating committee present a report to each 
teacher concerning the evaluation made and send also a copy to 
his professional organization if the teacher wishes. 



Evaluation mechanism 

In order to perform its evaluating work, the committee should 
meet at regular intervals and proceed in the presence of all its 
members to the compilation of the various components of the 
evaluation. Members of the Task Force suggest that this 
evaluation be made on a continuing basis and comprise the follow- 
ing elements:- 

1. evaluation of the community as a whole for the work of the 
teacher 

2. evaluation of the parents and of the children 

3. evaluation of the school staff and the principal. 

To perform this duty, the ad hoc evaluation committee could use 
a procedure judged suitable in advance by the authorities, the 
unions, and the organizations representing the native people for 
the whole of the northern territory concerned. 

This ad hoc evaluation committee could be an elected 
committee or an appointed committee, depending on what the people 
prefer. Circumstances are not the same in all places of the 
North; for example there exist in certain communities school y 
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committees which could assign members to an ad hoQ evaluation 
committee. In places where a school committee does not exist yet, 
it would seem appropriate to ask to the people to choose one by way 
of consensus or election, according to the desire expressed by 
the community^ In such places it would of course only natural 
to consult, for the formation of the evaluating committee, the Band 
council or the Eskimo council where they exist as well as the 
advisory committee of the establishment or the hamlet council • 
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EPILOGUE 



In the course of their one year's work, the members of the Task 
Forces together have contributed many ideas regarding school educa- 
tion in the North which are not necessarily included in one or the 
other of the three reports. This short epilogue does not intend to 
repeat all or most of them, but rather pin-point just three main 
considerations that appear most significant for the present stage 
of northern education. 

1. In general, initiatives taken in northern education do not 
seem always to correspond to the deepest convictions of those who 
must concretely implement them, particularly concerning the involve- 
ment of the people. While official directives concerning northern 
education seem to be promising ones and sometimes most commendable, 
very often they do not get by the stage of official lip service 
because of lack of comprehension from the administrators, the 
teaching staffs, and the concerned populations. 

It would be too easy to suggest no action be taken without 
prior full and meaningful consultation between all the interested 
parties; such a procedure could become a very comfortable way of 
postponing things. It is more important to suggest without 
neglecting the essential aspect of consultations, that new initiatives 
be subject to on-going evaluations with full participation of all 
those who take part in the initiatives or are affected by them. 

Such evaluations have become the real challenge of the second 
phase in the northern education revolution, a phase that consists 
in bringing the school to the people instead of considering it as 
a laboratory for the elite. Tlie first phase of the revolution, 
which is underway in the Canadian North, has been characterized by 
an effort to substitute a learning process based on the northern 
environment for the stereotyped curriculum based only on southern 
philosophies and reality. 

2. Local school committees are a top priority in the opinion of 
the Task Force members. No other structure at present could 
better ensure the peoples' participation in northern school 
education. No more is it possible or acceptable to continue 
asking native people to subscribe to an educational policy or 




adhere to its objectives and validity without their significant 
involvement and understanding. Blind faith is no longer possible 
in the northern situation, nor is it acceptable from a democratic 
point of view. 

The local committee must have well-defined responsibilities 
in the selection, hiring, transfer and dismissal of teachers; 
it must control the spending of its budget without dilatory and 
cumbersome procedures. With the degree of independence that goes 
with significant responsibilities, it must have its say in the 
setting--up, modification, or abandonment of curriculum programs. 
Local committees must be established in each northern community, 
no matter what its size, according to a schedule to be adhered to 
by all concerned. 

Most important of all, its status should permit the reversal 
of some aspects of the northern school administration for the 
benefit of democracy and civilization. Indeed the supreme power 
that is in fact vested in non elected local and regional white 
administrators very often leads them to arbitrarily stop, modify 
or delay any initiatives, even if endorsedby the people concerned. 
With the' introduction of real School Committees, their administrati 
behavior would cease to depend solely upon their own unquestioned 
and often highly subjective motivations, and instead be in the 
control of elected representatives of the people. 

3. The urgency of posting native teachers to the elementary 
grades cannot be underestimated. Efforts to implement such a 
policy should not exclude new and imaginative formulas that depart 
from the sempiternal tendency to accommodate northern elementary 
teacher training to the already existing standards an.-^ procedures 
of the South. Task Force members are convinced that no kindergarte- 
or pre-school class should be opened to native children unless a 
native teacher is in charge of it. 
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